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“Next week's NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER will have a number of 
extraordinarily vaiuable features. 





FAMILIAR TALKS. 


Peaches. 

The moderate crop of fruit which is now 
growing upon New England peach trees 
in spite of the severe cold of the past win- 
ter will give encouragement to more ex- 
tensive cultivation of this excellent old- 
time fruit. Mr. J. W. Clark of Hadley, 
Mass., one of the largest growers of 
peaches in the State, reports a fair pros- 
pect from a portion of his trees. Mr. 
Clark isa close observer, and has come 
to the conclusion that no certain degree of 
cold can be named which is sure death to 
peach buds, but that under varying condi- 
tions they may live or die within a con- 
siderable range of temperature. The 
mercury went very low once or twice last 
winter, but the lowest point was main- 
tained only a short time, too short it seems 
to destroy the life of the buds. 

J.H. Hale, of Hale Brothers, South 





Glastonbury, Conn., writes that they have 
a prospect of a large crop this year upon | 
their extensive peach plantations. In 
eastern Massachusetts peach culture has 
received comparatively little attention the 
past few years, but there is here and 
there an occasional orchard, beside nu- 
merous scattering trees in family fruit gar- 








dens. 

The best show we have seen this side of 
Maryland for several years was at the farm 
of Mr. Bradford B. King, of Raynham, 
whose orchards we visited a short time 
since. Mr. King has one orchard of sev- 
eral acres in which the trees are over-load- 
ed so that the fruit will need thinning to 
increase its size and ensure the limbs from 
breaking down. 

One of the secrets of success with 
peaches is clean culture, on moderately rich 
land early in the season and no cultivation 
of the soil after midsummer to cause a late 
tender growth which would be destroyed 
in winter. ‘The borers must also be 
cleaned out thoroughly at the proper time 
in June, and then there is considerable 
choice in varieties, some kinds being ap- 
parently much more hardy than others. 

Any farmer who has ever been successful 
with peaches should keep planting a few 
trees annually for home use. Ifa crop is 
secured once in three or four years it will 
usually pay for all the trouble of setting 
and tending a few trees. 


Bovine Tuberculosis, or Consumption in 
Cattle. 


A subscriber in Maine asks the New 
ENGLAND FARMER to discuss the extent of 
the disease among cattle known by 
veterinarians as tuberculosis or consump- 
tion. 

We must reply that it is not an easy 
‘ubject to treat upon, for the reason, 1st, 
that not very much is known of this dis- 
tase by farmers and cattle owners gener- 
‘lly; and 2nd, those who may know 
the most from experience or observation 
way not care to tell all they know. Sev- 
tral months ago we received a letter from 
large breeder and dealer in choice cattle 
tesiding in Norfolk, County, Mass., who 
gave it as his opinion that *‘ not a herd of 
'wenty cows will be found in eastern Mas- 
‘achusetts where the disease known as 
tuberculosis does not or has not existed 
vithin six months.” 

A prominent veterinarian practicing in 
the vicinity of Boston writes us under later 
late: «*I am firmly of the opinion that 
wenty-five per cent of all the milch cows 
in eastern Massachusetts are more or less 
lainted by this disease.” 

A gentleman of Essex county writes us 
‘s follows regarding his experience with 
this disease. 


Bovine tuberculosis or consumption is very 
Prevalent in this State, and it is quite time that 
‘te public should be made aware of the grave 
tanger to health by the use of the produce, in 
‘ny form, of cows so affected. As there is at 





present no law by which the destruction of 
cattle so diseased is compulsory, until proper 
legislation cun be obtained, it should be the 
duty of every one using dairy products to ascer- 
= if their supply is drawn from healthy cat- 
tle. 

I hesitate to give publicity to my own experi- 
ence, but the subject is of such moment that I 
can not refrain trom stating that I have recently 
destroyed sixteen valuable head of high bred 
stock so diseased, and am fearful that it may 
end in the destruction of my entire herd. That 
this is not an isolated case, or one consequent 
upon the high breeding of the animals, any one 
can ascertain by conference with Dr. Winches- 
ter, of the cattle commission, who will also give 
assurance that my statements are in no way 
exaggerated. 


When in Chicago last winter we had in- 
terviews with several of the large cattle 
dealers of the West who did not hesitate 
to say that a considerable per cent of the 
cattle slaughtered at the stock yards of 
Chicago and elsewhere at the West showed 
lungs that were not free from disease. At 
the Jewish abattoirs inspection is under- 
stood to be much more thorough than else- 
where and the branding of animals with 
imperfect lungs was stated to be very 
common, though nearly all those con- 
demned were considered good enough to 
sell to ‘‘gentiles.” If we recollect aright, 
one large dealer estimated that from 10 to 
20 per cent of the animals slaughtered in 
Chicago would be condemned by Jewish 
inspectors. . 

Some months ago we were present at a 
slaughter of cattlein the Brighton abat- 
toir when by actual count only one animal 
in five had perfectly sound lungs. But we 
doubt not this was an exceptional case as 
the animals were low priced farrow cows 
or such as were giving unprofitable yields 
of milk and were sent to the butcher to 
be rid of them and make room for fresh 
stock. 

In Maine and Rhode Island herds of 
milch cows owned by the state have been 
destroyed within a recent period because 
of the prevalence of this disease in the 
herds. It is stated on good authority that 
the noted New York Mills herd of short- 
horns which sold by auction at such fabu- 
lous prices a few years ago, individual 
animals bringing from $25.000 to $40,000, 
were tainted with this disease. Several 
herds in Connecticut were known to be 
affected many years ago. The Massachu- 
setts cattle commissioners have made occa- 
sional allusions to this disease in their an- 
nual reports published in the agriculture 
of Massachusetts. Inthe report for the 
year 1886 it is stated that this disease 


Finds a place in the category of contagious 
diseases tha. hus not as yet been fuliy appre- 
ciated by the farmers of this or any other State 
from the fact that it is so little understood, its 
period of incubation so long, and the general 
susceptibility of animals so opposite. As re- 


e 

ble facts to prove it, that at the present time it 
can hardly be questioned. It will develop it- 
self in other animals if they have in any way 
taken the specific germ into their system, and 
the constitution of the animal is such as to al- 
low of its growth. Experiments have proved 
that a large proportion of this class of animals, 
(cattle) is susceptible to its ravages if they are 
moculated. Its period of incubation is uncer- 
tain, varying from a month or two to a year; 
and in the former death may occur in a short 
time, while in the latter the animal may live to 
old age, provided no complications occur. The 
milk and beef of animals in any stage of this 
disease should be proscribed, as it is transmit- 
table toman. Bad hygienic conditions increase 
the activity of the trouble. The disease is not 
confined to any special organ or organs; it is 
extremely difficult to detect in its early stages, 
but as the lungs and pleura are more generally 
involved, the first thing noticed will be a dry, 
deep cough, though feeble and not usually ac- 
companied with a discharge from the nose. 
When the joints are affected there is lameness, 
and should the hock joints be the seat of the 
disease, there will be a wasting of the tissues of 
the posterior part of the body. The lymphatics 
are always involved and some forms of its de- 
velopement ure not unlike scrofula. Notwith- 
standing all that is certainly known of the dis- 
ease and the great losses it entails, yet it is sur- 
rounded with such obscurity and uncertainty, 
and presents such apparentiy insurmountable 
obstacles to its eradication, that we have made 
no direct attempts to combatit; but some of 
our citizens to rid their herds and premises ot 
the pest have, during the past year, destroyed 
many thousand dollars worth of cattle. 

The heaviest losses, as might be expect- 
ed, have been among the high priced, pure 
bred animals which have been kept in com- 
paratively tight barns and without much 
exercise in the open air. The herd at the 
Maine State college farm appeared to de- 
velope the disease most rapidly during the 
winter months when confined indoors, and 
this has been the experience generally of 
those who have watched the workings of 
this disease. 

Mr. I. C. Libby, one of the largest Maine 
cattle dealers, last spring bought a herd 
of cattle from a farmer in his State, that 
had been quarantined on account of being 
affected by this disease. One animal in 
particular was badly diseased, and had 
become considerahly emaciated. They are 
all running in a good pasture, the sick 
with the well, and thus far instead of an 
increase of the disease in the herd the ail- 
ing animals appear to be improving, 
though it is not claimed that cattle, more 
than human beings, can completely re- 
cover from this disease. The Massachu- 
setts legislature in passing the new cattle 
disease law at the last session, gave 
the cattle commissioners power to experi- 
ment in the treatment or study of such 
diseases, and the old Massachusetts society 
for promoting agriculture has been seri- 
ously considering the subject, but thus far 
has not gone beyond discussion. One 
great difficulty in a State like Massachu- 
setts, where a large proportion of the 
cattle are purchased from other States, is 
that whatever measures may be adopted 
for extirpating the disease from among 
our herds it will be continually re-intro- 
duced with animals bred in other States. 


If, as is believed by many veterinarians 
and physicians, tuberculosis may be com- 
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municated to man by the consumption of 
beef or milk of tuberculosed animals, then 
the subject is one that interests not only 
farmers who keep cattle, but every one 
who consumes the products of our neat 
stock. Our recent visits to the stock 
yards have convinced us that the inspection 
of meats at the abattoirs is little better 
than a farce, and that the next step in the 
development of the milk business should 
be, not alone to see how much cheaper it 
can be produced, but to insure its purity 
and freedom from the germs of disease. 

B. 'W. ©. 





OUR FOREIGN LETTER. 

The Dutch milch cow, variety Frise, has at- 
tained a remarkable reputation, and within a 
comparatively short time. Indeed, it is only 
since 1879, a special herd book has been pub- 
lished, and which has at present on its register 
1194 bulls and 5521 cows. For the benefit of 
importers the herd book committee warns pur- 
chasers to buy no stock whose perigree is not 
authenticated. At the agricultural show he!d 
at Lenivarde, the reputation of the Frise cattle, 
as milkers, was demonstrated; cows were 


. | milked rneder the supervision of a committe: 
ards its heredity there are so many indisputa- | ye s ey, ot 


and yielded their,54 to 64 gallons daily at the 
two milkings. The weight of the bulls at that 
show, aged between two and four years, varied 
from 18 to 21 cwts. 

In Belgium farmers are compelled by law to 
keep down weeds on their holdings, so as not to 
allow propagation by the wind carrying away 
the seeds. The farmers have petitioned that 
the State should take the beam out of its own 
eye,by ordering that all the vacant lands it owns 
be kept clear of weeds, and that the roadsides 
especially be maintained as a model in the way 
of freedom from weed-propagation. 


The truth is now making way that meadow 
lands require their fertility to be as much 
studied as tilled soils. Indeed, when the 
grasses commence to get thin and dwarfish, 
when irrigation too fails, something is wrong 
with the soil. It wants potash and nitrogen; 
or, it may in addition be sour. If the latter, 
commence by drainage and fresh limings, next, 
apply fertilizers, such as potash or bone dust, 
singly, or in the proportion of two of kanite and 
one of bone powder. This dosing will not only 
augment the yield, but the quality of the grass, 
There was a time when potash alone was relied 
on as a sufficient top-dressing for pastures; it 
was concluded meadows contained a sufficiency 
of the other elements of plant-nutrition. ‘This 
belief bas been of late shaken by the failure of 
potash to act as a heal-all, because when phos- 
phates are added, the efficacy of potash becomes 
developed; proof that phosphoric acid was 
wanting, and when co-operating with an alkai, 
the best action of both stimulants was ob- 
tained. 

Tobacco culture is making rapid strides. 
The secret of success perhaps lies in the prepar- 
ation of good compost or mould-wature to 
form the nursery beds. The comport shoud 
be prepared twelve months iu auvanee, and 
blood and urine will form excellent ingredients, 
The site for the beds should be tuch as Ww se- 
cure sunshine from nine in the toring tid 
four in the afternoon. Many -«ucluse the tveds 
with bricks or boards, sv as tu keep the tarm- 
yard manure, which ought tu be twe-fect thick, 
and the compost, well tugetber tu produce bea. 
It isin March the secd i» st wn, for the voung 
sprouting plants agiinst the chance rigors v1 
spring. Over the trampled-down manure, the 
compost should be placed, the first layer three 
inches, and also tremup'ed, but the next kit 
loose. Mix the secu wiih ashes and a hittle ot 
the compost, suw Lroadcast, rake in, cover with 
matting, and regul:te wir and light, till the 
young plants are «ble tou hold their own. It 
watering be necessary, lenve the water mm the 
pot exposed to the sun a day before bing em- 
ployed. 

In planting out, care must te taken to water 
liberally, so that the rootlets can readily take 
up sap, when dibbled in the field. Water alter 
dibbling. Good black, calcareous suil, suits w- 
bacco best, and the soil must be keptrich hy 
winter manuring, and not too often stirred, as 
this might induce excessive porosity, and hence, 
dryness. The soil before planting, out, cannot 
be rendered too friable, by skim-plough, harrow 
and roller. Soils not the best for tobacco 
culture, should be well dosed with sul- 
phates of potash and lime. Bad land produces 
a tobacco without much flavor and which burns 
badly. Dibble the young plant in firmly, 24 by 
16 inches, in straight lines. 

If after some days, any of the plants fade, re- 
place them. Hoeing, earthing, stripping off the 
lower leaves, and nippling the top shoot of the 
plant, so as to leave 8 to 10 leaves, is all that is 








necessary. The tobacco raised on plains, is 
more aromatic than that grown ina garden, 
while that produced on some southern slopes, 
is superior to both. Tobacco succeeds all crops 
in a rotation, if the soil be rich. In Alsace, it 
follows best after maize and beet. Both the 
large and narrow leaved varieties of tobacco 
are cultivated. In France, the revenue officers in- 
sist, upon the plants being spaced at fixed dis- 
tances, according to defined regions. In the 
South, 4000 plants per acre is the government 
numbers, while in the north, it is 20,000. In 
Alsace 12,000 plants are limited to an acre. 

The harvest generally takes place at the end 
of August and the plant is considered ripe 
when on cutting the stem a reddish circle ap- 
pears. After being cut some leave the plant a 
few days to fade; others transport it under sheds 
to dry and later roll the leaves in linen cloths, 
or press them between bundles of oaten straw. 
The object is to obtain a leaf that will be at 
once aromatic and burn well. From five to 
15 cwts. is the average yield per acre in south- 
ern and northern regions respectively. The 
question may fairly be raised is tobacco culture 
profitable. Many farmers will not hesitate to 
say; directly it is not, but indirectly it is the 
best preparation lor any succeeding crup. 

Dr. Heetor George, professor of bygiene in 
the agionomical institute of this city, draws at- 


| tention te the sanitary influence of light in fa- 
y : 


voring the formation of blood globules and aid- 
ing all the functions of life to their fullest ex- 
tent and intensity. Light revives and stimnu- 
lates energy in the animal economy; assists to 


| purify the air by destroying malaria germs. 


Light is salutary for the young by aiding 
growth, and for the aged by filliping sluggish 
nerve organs. The annual Hippic Show in the 
Champs Elysees is neither better nor worse than 
in former years. Itis the best out for livery 
stable men with “sticks,” plus a circus for gen- 
tlemen riders and for ladies’ toilettes. 





CHIPS AND SHAVINGS. 


A writer to the Maine Farmer objected to the 
practice of caponizing as inhuman, and sug- 
gested that it wasa proper subject for the ac- 
tion of humane societies. If that writer felt as 
much sympathy for fowls, the inquiry would 
naturally arise, how could he stand upon the 
general subject of castration? Would he omit 
the castration of all Jambs, calves and colts, or 
would he prefer to allow them to mature ina 
natural state with all the possibilities of dan- 
ger attending such a course? Principles of 
sympathy are all right in their place, but are 
not applicable in all cases. It may not be 
agreeable to the feelings to have hens running 


at large, but it is their nature, and with the ex- | 


ercise that they get, and the variety of food, 
the production of eggs is usnally iu- 
creased. 


much 


THE HAY Chop, 

This is proving to be mach more sati fietory 
than ways feared Curing the Crought«f May and 
early Jute. The Leavy rains that cane 
the micdie of June had a heneficial ¢tfeet im 
thickening the growth, and in many places the 
crop wil! be heavier than last season. Anotber 
point to be considered is the tact that bay is 
heing cut earlier than in some +easons, and 
bere will be an opportunity tur a much mure 


abundant growth of atte rmath. 


ahout 


JXVPERIMENTAL STATION WORK, 


Is not: ne rea-on why farmers do vot more 
fully appreciate the work that is leiog car id 
on atthe various experimental rtations because 
thev heve rot encugh knowledge «f whati- 
being dere? Are the #nnual repats of the 
stations siffickn ly spread among the f rmers? 
In ovr own town 1b is 1 ot probatls that ore in 
ten of the tllers cf the soil ever bh ok at the 
pages of a single yeport, for the very reason that 
they do not beve the opportunitv. If the sta- 
tions, as mev he tully believed, are duing a 
good work, and one thit is calenlated for the 
honefit ot f rmers, they should have the facts 
presented tu them by a liberal cisui>ution of 
the reports. Some of these reveris contain a 
large mass of inf rmation. For instance, the 
fifth Ohio rey ort contairs over 30° pages of im- 
pertant information for farmers, not all of it 
because they will be expected to follow it, but 
hecau-e in some respects it points out what 
they would net wish to f.llow. The experi- 
ments in growing crops are of a character that 
the intelligent farmer can easily determine 
what course would be most likely to benefit 
him. Thus all the information that is thus 
disseminated is calculated to lead the think- 
ing farmer as nearly as possible to the right 
course, and in so far as it aids in securing 
enlarged or a better quality of crops adds to 
the general prosperity of the people. Much as 
some may deprecate the idea, there can not be 
too much agricultural information disseminated. 

SPINDLE WORMS. 

There has been some complaint of unusual 

depredations to corn by spindle worms. And 











the complaint seems to be well founded, so far as 
observations indicate. The attacks are more 
vigorous in some fields than in others, being in 
some instances extremely severe. If there is 
any remedy for the destructive ravages it has 
not been brought especially to notice. 

A JUDICIOUS MOVE. 

While there has been a sort of revival in the 
associated creamery business in this state for a 
year or two past, some of the farmers of Leban- 
on, a town which by the way is admirably 
adapted to dairying, conceived the idea of estab 
lishing a cheese factory which has been success- 
fully carried out. The enterprise was com- 
menced this spring and by putting a good share 
of push into it, the enterprise was in running 
order in the early part of June and under the 
management of a skillful cheese maker from 
New York state. The product is pronounced 
excellent, and there is a very active demand 
for it. While this is peculiarly successful in 
the turning out of a good article and giving 
good returns to its patrons, a creamery in the 
same towu seems to be as is reported quite un- 
successful in both product and satisfactory re- 
turns to patrons. 

INDEPENDENCE OF FARM LABORERS. 

The owners of farms, and those who are com- 
pelied to employ Jabor by the month or the 
day, have in man) cases occasion to feel that 
their lot is cast in unpleasant places. In many 
of the more rural towns it is comiug to be a 
difficult matter to get satisfactory help at any 
price. Evenif they can be obtained, they are 
likely to be so independent and insolent that the 
employer is frequently brought to feel that he 
is poorly master of the situation. It is coming 
to be so that those who are more especially day 
laborers upon farms are a class of poor miser- 
able beings, whose only care is to get a living, 
and what poor whiskey they want. When en- 
gaged at work, they are ready for no cause 
whatever to drop their tools and leave the field. 
We have a due regard for the protection of the 
rights of deserving poor people, and especially 
the poor laboring man; but it does seem as 
though the present legislation for the laboring 
class is throwing too strong a shield around a 
class whose only care is to secure a livelihood 
by any means, no matter how dishonorable. 
Farmers, merchants, and all who have any 
dealings with them are compelled to suffer for 
their simple act of indulgence. 

There are able-bodied men who might earn 
a good living, who if they can, will get trusted 
for groceries with the intent to defraud if possi- 
ble, and when such an one works for a farmer 
he calculates to get more in wages or provis- 
ions than he expects to pay for, The time will 
come when the prosperity of this country will 
require that there be legislation for the protec- 
tion of the producers. 


Columbia, Conn. Wa. H. YEOMANs. 


OVER-PRODUCTION. 


established fact in 





It is a well commercia! 


| circles that it is possible to over-produce in 


anything and consequently diminish the imme- 
diate demand for it, and for a time its practical 
value to the vroducer as well as dealer. .# is 


natural that farming should be no exception to | 
other kinds of business in this regard, and of- 
tentimes the cause of meagre prices for certain | 


farm products may be found in the fact that 
farmers have been too eager to produce them 
because somebody has “struck a bonanza” in 
their cultivation. One man’s success in any 
business is energizing to a host of men who 
hear about it, and who then strive to ape 
his characteristics with the hope that they too 
may acquire his successes. Asa resulta large 
number get “stuck.” The lesson to be drawn 
from such proceedings is one of economy of 
force, namely, that it were better to expend-our 
forces on more than one thing so that if the 
one thing fail we have vet left a few sources of 
income with which to keep above water. Or, if 
we wish to make a specialty, let us try some- 
thing that people have not lost their heads on 
and see if we can’t be the lucky man who 
starts the rush instead of an individual who 
follows in his wake. In other words strive to 
be the progressive individual. In New Eng 
land a sort of mixed husbandry seems safes" 
and best, although if a man has his eyes open 
he may now and then see something that he 
can pay nearly bis who'e attention to, and get 
large returns for a trivial outlay. 

Looking st the question trem a philanthropic 
ground it wcn'd sccm that cheap food for the 
mi lin eou'd mean no evil,and I for one be- 
lieve In moderate piives for food products, es- 
peck iv when wages low, and I do not 
deem bigh prices absolutely necessary to the 
pr-sperity ot the farmer. But the farmer can- 
hot mexke wuei money unless he can find a 
realy market tor lis products. These are his 
only :es0rrezs, —his stock in trade. Surely the 
farmer to set on and make money must have as 
easy an! ready a market for his crops as the 
manutacturer has tor his wares and should not 
be obliged to beg sales, or scheme for a market 
half his time. When the manufacturer has 
this to do, he does net call times good, neither 
are they good tur the farmer. But it seems to 
me that farmers are the cause of some of these 
troubles in the way I have mentioned. What I 
would point to as the best condition for every 
hodv s#ygr.eniturally and commercially, is a 
couditim ot the market that admits of quick 
sales and small profits. A. P. REED. 


ure 





CHEAP MODEL HOMES. 


We herewith give a design for a comfortable 
structure which experienced builders say can 
be built for $1000. It is taken from Architectu- 
ral Studies, part VI., published by W. T. Com- 
stock, 23 Warren Street, New York, at $1. 

The following is an approximate of the cost: 


Bricks, 7560, at $15.00 perM..... 
Plastering, 304 yds., at 22c. peryd. . 
Doors 7, at $7.00 each, complete. . . 
Windows, 16, at $8.00 each, complete 
Flooring, 789 ft. at4c. per ft...... 
Fireplaces 2, at $7 00 each, complete . 
Mantels, 2, at $8.00 each, complete .. 
Baseboarda, 274 ft., at 3c. perft.... 
Shingles, 7882, at $4.00 perM..... 
(lapboarding, 1361 ft. at $25.(0 per M , 
Plumbing, including pump and sink. . 
Painting ...-- 
Hardware and nails... » 
Lumber . . . *e. *e . . . 
Carting ».+.seesree8 
Excavating ...++++s-s 
Labor, not included in the above 125 00 
Incidentals ..ssseeerse- 75 00 


Total ce ee eee ee 0 © 6 $1,010 60 
The following are the specifications for 
HOUSES COSTING FROM $500 To $2,500. 


15 00 
11 00 


MASON. 


FounpDATIONS FOR CuIMNEYs.—Chimneys in 
usual way; top out plain with 2-inch blue-stone 


cap; 4-inch widths; 4 inches around flues; 
flues 8 x 8 inches. 

Fire PLaces.—Ordinary selected brick ; slate 
hearths on trimmer arches. All exposed work 
laid in red mortar. 

If houses are to be built on piers, use 8x8 
inch piers, at an average distance of 8 feet 
apart. 

PLASTERING —To consist of two-coat work 
ordinary hemlock or spruce lath, one brown 
coat, one coat of bard white finish; no centres; 
plaster cornices, angles, etc., etc. 

CARPENTER. 

Frame after ‘‘balloon” method, in strongest 
manner. Timbers, as per usual sizes, hemlock 
or spruce; 16-inch centres. 

No SHEATHING.—Lay a sheathing paper 
directly on studs, of walls only. 

FLoors.—First story, j-inch rough 
sheathing paper on top. Top floors throughout 
and second-story floors to be {x4-inch second 
quality pine, matched and blind-nailed. 

OvuTsipeE Finisu.—As shown; mouldings 
and facias. Tinning in usual manner for gut- 
ters, hips, valleys, flashing around chimneys, 
etc.; and leaders—some of the houses have no 
gutters. 

Where clapboards are shown, use §x7 inch 
ordinary clear boards, laid 6 inches to weather 

If houses are built on posts, use chestnut 
posts. 

Where shingles are used, lay shingles on 
strips, 1x2 inches; ordinary sawed pine shin- 
gles laid six inches to weather on walls and 
five inches on roofs. Lay in straight courses, 
all cut square end. 

Where gables 
matched stuft. 

Where second stories project over first in 
any point, fill in between beams with sawdust. 

Floors of porches to be § x 3-inch yellow 
pine; floors laid with open joint nosing and 
facia, etc., in usual manner. 

Boxed pilates for verandas; 
rafters with narrow matched stuff. 

Veranda posts as shown; some are turned 
columns, others solid, square posts. 

Trim and base throughout to consist of a 
{-inch trim and plain ¢ x 6 inch 
cove moulding scribed against 


floor, 


project, ceil with narrow 


ceil up under 


plain, § x 

base, with a 

plaster. 
Sasu.— Ordinary 14 inch 


sash as shown; 


| thick ordinary sash bar, double hung, rising 


sash windows hung in usual manner; casement 
windows hung at top, to swing out. 

Srarrs.—In all houses plain and strong; 4x 
4 inch newels, square, with fluted sides, mould- 
ed cap and bases; rail of one inch square balus- 
ters, set three on a step; usual moulded band- 
rail, 2x3 inch stuff; nosing and moulding to 
stairs; construct in usual manner on 2 inch 
strings. 

Doors.—Ordinary four paneled doors, 2 ft. 








|6in. x6 ft. Gin. x 14 inches, moulded both 


| sides; common standard mortice locks, butts, 


| etc.; brown mineral furniture; front doors to 
Ww : . 


} . 
| ha« yecigal mace 


| throughout. 
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Preaching econon.y has become monotonous ; 
| yet on the farm, as elsewhere, waste takes more 
than storms, frosts and insects. 


There is no reason why green peas sbonid re- 
main in so short a time, generally 
only three or four weeks. be 
successfully till the latter part of July. 
Marrowfat varieties will be found the best 
late sowing. 


season for 
sown 
I'he 
ior 


They can 


Good it is to know; very good to know; but 
it is a good deal better to do even if one knew 
less. There are thousands of men on farms 
who know nothing of chemistry, and are so far 
from being able to analyze soils that they could 
not analyze a compound sentence, but they 
have learned how to use fertilizers by using 
them, the best of all methods, and can com- 
pound a big manure heap and raise big crops 
and make money and keep it, and at the same 
time improve their farms.—Cor. Mirror and 
Farmer. 





The hay crop is the greatest crop in the United 
States and the clover crop is the most important 
for dairy purposes. Cows will give more milk 
when fed clover than when fed other grasses, 
It should be cut when in full blossom. Cut it 
in the morning as soon as the dew is off. In 
the afternoon rake it into winrows and let it lie 
all night and the next day turnitover. The 
grass is not liable to hurt if a little green, but if 
allowed to get wet it is hard todry. Timothy 
should be cut before the bloom. In this way 
we do not get the dust but we get al! the nutri- 
I tried it last year and the animals liked 
it very much and did better on it. When cut in 
this way it is more like dried grass. It is very 
important that we should give our cows good 
feed in order to get in return good butter and 
cheese.—C. Birdsey, Hanover, N. Y., Farmers’ 
Club. 


“If the mows are mere shelves, where the 
hay will be only a few feet in depth and width, 
then the hay must be well cured or mould will 
surely appear. If, on the contrary, they are 
deep and wide bays, unexposed to the air—ap- 
proximating, in fact, the principles of the silo— 
then the hay needs to be cured only sufficiently 
to keep it from charing or firing with the heat 
of fermentation ; provided, that a large quantity 
is put in at one time, and that the top layers 
consist of straw or well-cured hay. With an 
abundance of early cut clover or mixed hay, 
cured lightly in the field and stored in such 
mows, neither the dairy farmer nor bis cattle 
need hanker after ensilage; for the degree of 
succulency in such hay is greater than in ordi- 
nary hay, is nearer right for a general winter 
food than the still greater succulency of ensi- 
laged corn. Again, its feeding value is much 
greater than fodder corn, whether gr-en, dry or 
ensilaged. Lastly, partly drying in the field 
and dispensing with weights in storing, causes 
to be less than that of ensilage.” 

Professor L. B. Arnold says the use of kou- 
miss ‘“‘only serves as a cover for genteel tip- 
pling by those who are ashamed to take their 
whiskey straight. It is too much like putting 
a little snakeroot in a bottle of whiskey and 
calling it ‘bitters,’ and then drinking the bitters 
for the sake of the whiskey. Dairymen have 
sins enough to answer for in watering milk, 
adulterating butter and cheese, selling skim- 
cheese for whole-milk cheese, and so on, with 
out cheating innocent people by reducing the 
value of skimmilk under a false pretence, or 
pandering to vitiated appetites for alcohol. 
They would better let koumiss alone. It is as 


ment. 











big a fraud as oleomargarine.” 
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ODD THOUGHTS. 


I noticed a lady in a city horse car the other 
day who wore on the front of her bonnet the 
whole of two humming birds and the wings of 
about a dozen other small birds. She appeared 
to be a sensible, we.l-bred woman, who would 
doubtless have been greatly shocked to have 
seen one of those little birds charmed, caught 
and destroyed by a snake, but she seemed not 
to be aware that their lives had been taken by 
the soulless serpent “ Fashion ;”’ (it is said they 
are generally skinned alive to make éhe plum- 
age retain its brightness) so that they might 
aid her in making what she called “a present- 
able appearance in society,” and help her to 
** look like other folks.” 

The practice of wearing these small birds as 
ornaments for various kinds of female headg:ar 
is getting altogether too common, for it is 
worse than the customs of the painted savage, 
who wore crow’s feathers and the like, and it is 
time to call a halt, before our woods and fields 
become depopulated of their feathered songsters, 
whose cheery voices and bright colors make life 
pleasanter to all who have an ear for Nature’s 
music, or an eye for her beauteous creations. 

It is easy to see the advantage and pleasure 
in keeping a Newfovndland or St. Bernard dog 
on the farm, noble great fellows that they are, 
both companions and protectors for the women 
and children, as well as the best of watchdogs ; 
or a Scotch Collie or Shepherd where stock is 
kept, and especially on a sheep farm, for of all 
dogs this one seems to be the brightest, most 
intelligent and useful, but the miserable black, 
white and yellow curs that one commonly sees, 
might be more profitably used to fertilize the 
grapevines or furnish oil for “‘spavin cures.” 
The worst of all though, is to see the city ladies 
riding in their carriages with their pet doggies 
hugged up in their arms, kissing and fondling 
them and wasting on them what passes for 
love, which if genuine, had far better be spent 
on some ‘ wee bit of humanity,’’ who, if not to 
be found in their own house, might be obtained 
from some outside source. 

A fact which we farmers ought to remember 
is, that the man who lives and works for money 
alone is a total failure. Very much out of 
place is the meaningless and pointless talk of 
the lawyer who takes up the time, when he can 
get a chance, at our farmers’ meetings. At one 
of our recent meetings the subject was of great 
interest to the farmers, and there were quite a 
number anxious to take a part in the discussion 
that followed, but the chairman had other 
plans for their good and called up a lawyer who 
has an itching tor office, as many of them have 
He chose for his subject “‘ The lasting effects of 
sheep dung,” from which he wandered through 
this, that and the other and talked for ten min- 
utes even to quoting from the poets, without 
saying much of anything. What we farmers 
want is straight, disinterested talk by practical 
men who can give us points that will help us in 
our work, and though many object to speaking 
of what they have done, how can we better help 
each other than to give our ewn personal expe- 
rience ? 

I met a man a few days ago who said he 
could not afford to take an agricultural paper: 
that they were gotten up to make money out of 
the farmers, and that he knew more about farm- 
ing than the whole of them. And another man 
said he couldn’t waste his time going to farmers’ 
meetings. It is such men who waste years in 
experimenting and blundering along to find out 
a way of their own, rather than be told how to 
proceed by some one who has been through it 
all, or helped by some suggestion or hint that 
shall save both time and labor in gaining the 
end sought for. This is just where our farmers’ 
meetings are a benefit to all who attend, for we 
can each give our experience—the lessons that 
we have learned, the methods that we employ 
and the success or failure attending, and by 
comparing notes, one with another, we are all 
gainers, for each man can tell his neighbor 
something of benefit to him, as well as learn ot 
him. 

I believe the county institutes are one of the 
best means by which we farmers can educate 
ourselves to higher attainments and greater 
success. Our “ Agricultural Colleges” will be 
of more benefit to us when they follow the lead 
of one in the West and provide a short course 
of lectures through the winter season at a nom- 
inal expense, a8 Many a young man could be 
spared from the farm to attend for a sho-t term 
who could not think of taking the regular 
course. And the less scientific and bewildering 
and the more common sense and practical 
such lectures are the better they will serve 
their purpose. 

When any one of us find a new or easier 
way of doing anything than what we had been 
accustomed to, or has unusual success in any 
particular branch of our work it is our duty, as 
well as our privilege, to let our brother farmers 
know about it that they may also have the 
benefit. We often see a farmer or gardener 
who has great success in his line of business 
draw himself in like a turtle into its shell, when 
asked how he does some particular thing, or 
how he raises so good acrop of some special 
kind, and answer in some shallow or profound 
way that sounds well, but gives no informa- 
tion. It was a bad spirit that was shown by 
one of our prominent market gardeners when 
having talked a half day ata meeting of the 
State board to a large company of farmers, he 
said toa friend: ‘There, I have said a good 
deal to them, but I have not told them much.” 
It would have done him no harm to have given 
less successful mena few points if he could, 
and might have helped them. Let us remem- 
ber that there is no patent on farming, and that 
we should help others as well as ourselves, and 
when we see a good thing, just drop a line to 
our paper about it that we may all benefit by it. 

The president of the New Hampshire State 
agricultural college society, hit the nail on 
the head the other day, when he said that 
“We farmers should beware of the man who has 
patches on the seat of his breeches, for if we 
depend on him to pull us out of the hole, we 
shall come out hard.” Doubtless the man who 
comes out at the knees first is more practical 
and safer to trust. Cuas. W. MANN. 

Methuen, Mass. 





CAULIFOWER. 


The cauliflower is considered by many the 
richest product of the garden. It may be called 
the aristocratic member of the cabbage family, 
a beautiful object to the eye and a dainty mor- 
sel to the palate, but very particular as to its 
nurture and bringing up. If it be given too 
much of this or too little of that it becomes ob- 
stinate and refuses to produce anything more 
than leaves or a branching head that is mar- 
keted with the “culls.” Owing to the diffi- 
culty of dealing with the cauliflower in its 
youth and middle age, few gardeners have 
made it a specialty. Gardens have a few 
specimens of the plants, but the crop is often 
so indifferent that the cultivators hardly geta 
taste of cauliflower as it really is. A gardener, 
after studying the cauliflower problem in books 
and theory of others, set out several thousand 





plants. They grew luxuriantly forming a 
wonder of plant life as far as leaves were con- 
cerned, but not a single plant produced a mar- 
ketable head, and he returned to the companion- 
ship of cucumbers and lettuve. It is the 
opinion, or has been, that the cauliflower, must 
be grown on virgin soil, that a new sun must 
be invented, that is, the old one must be tem- 
pered to its necessities, that it could not be in- 
duced to struggle for the owner’s benefit unless 
a river of water was at hand to slake its thirst, 
and that 1t would not flourish in artificial heat 
under glass. The result is that few gardeners 
have have made a specialty of it, and no mar- 
ket has been abundantly supplied with fine, 
early cauliflower. Of course early cauliflower 
is high in price and hence the buyers are com- 
paratively few at the present time, because 
there bas not been early cauliflower enough in 
the market to establish a trade in it. Only one 
gardener in New England, as far as known, has 
been successful in raising cauliflower in hot 
houses for the early market. Mr. James Den- 
nis, Jr., of East Providence, R. I., after mar- 
keting the second crop of lettuce began the cul- 
tivation of cauliflower. He knew the difficul- 
ties in the way and the first venture was to be 
an experiment, a profitable one if it were pos- 
sible. He produced the plants from Hender- 
son’s snow ball variety, and set out six hun- 
dred in his largest greenhouse, which is two 
hundred feet long, and in two smaller houses. 
His success is shown by the fact that ninety 
per cent of the plants produced perfect heads, 
many of them remarkable for size, beauty and 
the quality that make a cauliflower, some heads 
measuring ten and twelve inches in diameter. 

The time from seed to full-grown cauliflower 
was about four months. Nearly the whole 
crop was marketed in Boston, the larger heads 
selling at retail for nearly one dollar each. 
When the first shipment of fifty heads appeared 
in Bosten, everyone was sold within ten min- 
utes after they were opened. The man who 
knew what a cauliflower, a high-bred cauli- 
flower, was, could not hold back the dollar that 
his palate oidered wut, and out it jumped, and 
he went away with the earth’s richest delicacy 
under his arm. 

What led to success? Mr. Dennis cannot 
tell, although he is free to talk of the methods, 
and to answer any questions. He has hada 
long experience in different kinds of gardening, 
and depends more upon his own resources than 
upon the experience of others. He simply 
planted, nourished and ministered to the wants 
of the sensitive cauliflower as the time and the 
occasion demanded, according to his best judg- 
ment. But his method, even if it could be cop- 
ied in the minutest detail, would serve no other 
man’s purpose. The same care in different soil 
in another forcing house, in a different atmos- 
phere, might lead to results disastrous. 

The soil employed by Mr. Dennis has been 
under cultivation for five years, producing two 
and three crops every year, thus making it 
most emphatically old soil. No patent fertiliz- 
ing material was used. In one house the plants 
were set thirteen inches apart. The latter were 
too near together, and the crop was diminished. 
In another house the plants were set twenty 
inches apart, and these plants produced the best 
cauliflowers. The house, its structure and ar- 
rangement, was doubtless an important factor 
in the culture. Mr. Dennis is a thorough me- 
chanic, and hence, his apparatus has various 
unique and valuable features. The forcing 
houses are joined together and the total length 
is three hundred and seventy-five feet. For 
several years Mr. Dennis’ specialty has been 
lettuce. It is acknowledged that he raises the 
best lettuce produced in Rhode Island, if not 
best shipped to New York from any point. 

Mr. Dennis’ farm of eleven acres is almost on 
the bank of Providence river, only a short dis- 
tance from the buildings of the Squantum Club 
and Silver Spring, the latter a noted “ clam- 
dinner place.” The stock consists of two 
horses, ‘‘ track speeders,” and registered Jersey 
cattle. Peach culture is another specialty. 
Last year Mr. Dennis placed the Alexander 
peach in the Providence market before peaches 
arrived from southern orchards. From one 
hundred trees he gathered seventy-five bushels. 
This was the first crop from young stock. 

Gro. A. STOCKWELL. 


RAILROAD TROUBLES. 





WESTERN 


While it is to be hoped that the recent “‘ami- 
cable” adjustment at Springfield of the difficul- 
ties between the railroad managers and the live 
stock producers and shippers may continue, 
there are good reasons for thinking that war 
between the parties may again occur at any 
time. Though much is said of the mutual de- 
pendence on each other of railroad and live 
stock men, of their having interests in common 
and of the folly of any antagonism between 
them, there is no denying that each knows but 
little regarding the business of the other. Dur- 
ing the conference in Springfield on the 30th of 
June mention was again made of the delay in 
the sale of live stock, which delay it was 
thought might result from the weighing of the 
same by the railroad companies on arrival at 
Chicago. In the course of the debate that fol- 
lowed a leading railroad declared that when 
they landed the stock in Chicago their interest 
init was atanend. It made no difference to the 
railroads whether the stock was sold the same 
day or the next or in three days. 

Where, in such talk as this, are to be found 
the signs of a common interest between ship- 
pers and carriers? It seems not unreasonable 
that between the parties named a feeling of 
common interest should exist. The fact, how- 
ever, that it does not, must be owing to a failure 
on the part of one or the other, or more likely 
on the part of both, to appreciate fully the situa- 
tion of each. Is it true, for example, that it 
does not concern the railroads whether or not 
the shipper is able to promptly dispose of his 
stock on arrival in Chicago? So long as the 
railroads are indifferent on this point, so long 
as they fail to place the shippers’ stock in the 
best condition to be sold and the money sent 
quickly into the country, just so long will they 
be working to the injury of the producer and 
shipper; and in the end to their own loss as 
well. Let them consider well therefore the new 
proposition to determine freight rates on live 
stock by weighing on arrival at destination, and 
in this consideration place themselves for a 
time in the situation of the producer or shipper 
and see how the matter looks from that side. 

No treaty of peace can be expected to last 
long or to do much good that is not based on 
correct knowledge of the situation and a proper 
appreciation of the relations of the parties to 
each other. PHIL THRIFTON. 

Springfield, Ill. July 2,’87. 





“UNIVERSAL WEEDER.” 


One year ago on invitation of Mr. Whitaker, 


editor of the New ENGLAND FARMER and 
GraNGE Homes, I tried a “Universal Weeder” 
with great satisfaction. For several years I had 
been satisfied with a smoothing harrow, and 
wondered why everybody else could not use 
one. About the fifth of May last year, I bought 





several acres of rather stony land which I had 
plowed and planted to corn and potatoes. It 
could not be well done as it was full of 
small stones, and when we came to put on 
the smoothing harrow a sod or stone would 
catch against a tooth and tear up the corn, and 
it had to be abandoned and the hand hoe sub- 
stituted, which cost heavily. Had I had the 
“weeder” at that time it would have saved me 
$50, but I did not have it until July, and could 
only use it on late sowed corn, planted after 
taking off the grass. I also used it to pulverize 
some manure whichI had spread on grass 
ground; this also gave good results. This was 
a wooden tooth machine, and the teeth would 
break if put intoa hard place. Wherever I 
talked last winter, I said when this machine 
was perfected no farmer could afford to do with- 
out it. 

In the spring the manufacturer sent me a cir- 
cular, stating that steel teeth had been substi- 
tuted. I immediately sent for a weeder and 
have used it for various purposes. A piece I 
seeded last fall was winter killed. I sowed on 
more grass seed and put on the weeder and the 
seed came up finely. If the corn is sown in 
drills run across the rows and between them, 
give the machine a wavering motion and if the 
weeds have got much of a start go over it the 
other way. The beauty of the weeder is that 
as it weighs less than seventy-five lbs. and is 
held by a man or boy, it is therefore under per- 
fect control, and it can be raised if any obstruc- 
tion is in the way. It seems to me, that for the 
price, there has been no machine which the 
farmer can derive so much benefit from as from 
the weeder. It should be used before the 
weeds get much of astart and keep doing it 
until they are all killed. As one man anda 
boy can hoe several acres in a day, it can be 
done in a fair day and you are sure to kill all 
the weeds and the farmer has the rest of the 
time in improving his farm. L. W. Curtis. 

Globe Village, Mass., June 9,1887. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


Associated dairying has come to stay.—Cor. 
Maine Farmer. 


One fact that seems rather strange at first is, 
that, as the fertility of the soil decreases, the 
growth of certain kinds of weeds increases.— 
Geo. E. Walsh. 

A writer in the Rural New Yorker wants to 
know if it “is not quite as easy to become just 
a little bigoted upon agricultural subjects as 
upon religion.” 

The farmer’s position, present and future, de- 
pends largely upon himself. Getting acquaint- 
ed and talking matters over, as only friends can 
talk, is the surest foundation for a strong and 
effective organization.— Rural New Yorker. 

Even the most enlighted Mexican farmers 
still persist in using oxen of one color in the 
morning and oxen of another color in the af- 
ternoon. They don’t know why they do this, 
but they know that it must be the right thing 
to do, because their forefathers did it. 


In the veterinary column of the Connecticut 
Farmer, Dr. Cressey of Hartford, gives an in- 
teresting case of the fatal poisoning of several 
cows from drinking of sewage water, and the 
eating of grass saturated with the same. A 
sewage drain discharged into the pasture where 
the cattle run. 

Speaking of hay caps reminds us to say that 
it is in print that a farmer who has used hay 
caps six years regards the saturation of the cap 
with any preparation to render it waterproof 
quite unnecessary, as he has never seen astorm 
severe enough to injure hay under the cover”of 
simple heavy sheeting. 

We have heard Hiram Smith say often, re- 
marks Hoard’s Dairyman, that in undertaking 
to make a first-class butter-maker he had rather 
a hundred times over take a youag man or 
woman who never saw a pound of butter than 
some farmer or his wife who had made butter 
all their lives in their own way. 

There is quite as much need for study in the 
arrangement of a farm into fields, as there is 
for some planning in the structure of a build- 
ing, and where the farmer has developed no 
talent in arranging his fields, he should advise 
with some good farm architect in his neighbor- 
hood.—Cor. Michigan Farmer. 

Since returning from the New York Diary 
Show Clothilde has been tested for butter. In 
seven days she gave 665 pounds 14 ounces of 
milk, from which were churned 28 pounds 2} 
ounces of butter. She ate about 12 pounds of 
grain per day, consisting of two parts corn- 
meal, two parts wheat bran, one part ground 
oats, with a little oil-meal. She had good pas- 
ture, a little green rye when she would eat it, 
and plenty of pure water. 

Road building and road repairing is a science, 
and an important science too; and it is ridicu- 
lous that work, of such practical importance, 
should be so largely entrusted to men, who, 
however skilled and successful they may be in 
their owmdepartment of industry, know little 
of the principles of surveying, or scientific road 
making, and whose only idea of repairing a 
roadway is to pile a lot of dirt in the middle of 
the highway, until it becomes a ridge of soil, 
along the narrow surface of which teams have 
to pick their way. 

At present the great bulk of California fruit 
finds a market in the east and in Europe. Eu- 
ropeans do not amount to much as fruit can- 
ners, and Paris is glad to get canned apricots, 
sweeter than the green fruit, and canned 
peaches nearly as good as fruit picked off the 
tree, for less money than it costs at the French 
capital for home-grown fruit in the season. 
The English offer no competition, and are get- 
ting to love our canned fruit so well that five 
times as much as last year has been ordered 
shipped. 

However busy farmers and suburban resi- 
dents may be nowadays, they can hardly afford 
to neglect the garden. It pays to raise plenty 
of good vegetables and small fruits, and people 
who regard the health and comfort of their 
families should not fail to cultivate choice va- 
rieties for home consumption. ‘Those who use 
inferior garden products, or only such as they 
can neither sell nor give away, practice false 
economy. ‘‘The husbandman that laboreth 
must be the partaker of the fruits,” saith Paul, 
and the admonition ought to be heeded by the 
great number of otherwise apparently sensible 
folks. 





FAIR SUGGESTION. 


It is very desirable to have a family live in a 
building located on the fair-grounds and have 
the general care of them during the entire year. 
The grounds should be kept in good condition 
all the time. The fences and buildings should 
not be allowed to get out of repair, as they fre- 
quently do when the premises are deserted ex- 
cept during the weeks when the fairis in pro- 
gress. The grass on the grounds should be cut 
and saved at the proper time, the weeds killed, 
and the tracks keptin good condition. Before 
the fair is held everything about the grounds 
should be put inorder. After it is over the 








manure should be removed from the pens where 
the animals were kept and the buildings white- 
washed. The time of one man could be em- 
ployed to excellent advantage during the entire 
year in keeping the buildings and grounds in 
good condition. If a building is used for the 
accommodation of the members of the associa- 
ticn, a woman will be needed to take charge of 
it. Ifit is provided with cooking utensils, 
dishes, tables and chairs, she could prepare 
meals for the members of the association when- 
ever they have meetings. The house could be 
made the home of the members of the society 
when they met for business. It would insure 
privacy and save consid: rable expense.— Ez. 





HOME MADE IMPLEMENTS. 


RAT TRAP. 


Possibly rats were made for some good pur- 
pose. It is hard to believe that any created 
thing was called into existence without some 
sphere for the exercise of its functions which 
should be for the benefit of those about it. 

But what are rats good for? 

Has any one one from our thousands of 
readers any theory to advance? At any rate 
the extermination of these nuisances is at yet 
one of the problems that exercises every thrifty 
farmer who does not want his stores of grain, 
fruit or provisions recklessly plundered by these 
hungry but shrewd rascals. To make an ef- 
fective but simple rat trap. Take a barrel and 
cut a square hole as large as possible in one end 
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This square piece should be hinged to the part 
it was cut from so that it will drop down, and 
a little cleat should be put on the barrel head to 
keep the trap from raising beyond the level 
of the head. Fasten to the trap a bent piece of 
hoop iron with a handle projecting bey: nd the 
barrel, and to this handle attach as much weight 
as will just balance the trap. Suspend a piece 
of cheese or other bait a few inches above the 
middle of the piece, so arranged that when the 
rat alights on the top his weight immediately 
tips the trap and into the barrel he goes. Fill 
the barrel about a quarter full of water. 


A CONVENIENT PULVERIZER. 


One who has used a plank drag like that illus- 
trated below says it accomplishes more work 
than either the roller or the harrow can do, in 
the important work of pulverizing the soil. A 
good time to use a plank drag is as soon after 
plowing as the soil is dry enough to crumble. 








For two horses use four boards one feot wide, 
two inches thick and ten feet long. When used 
to cover grass, turnip or flax seeds, itis heavy 
enough of itself. These drags are made in two 
ways—by spiking the planks to pieces of four 
by four inch scantling, as in the first cut, or by 
bolting the planks together, as in the second 














The planks are lapped, as this gives cutting 
edges to grind up the clods. When not in use, 
turn the drag edgewise against a tree or un the 
north side of a fence, where it will be shaded. 
It is best to have two clevises placed equidistant 
from the center and about as far apart as half 
the length of the drag. A chain attached to 
these, long enough to place the horses some 
three feet from the drag, will make it run 
steadier than if the team were hitched to the 
center. 





WHEN TO MOW. 


No rule of action can be arbitrarily laid 
down in matters of haying, for we all know 
that our climate is so changeable, that work 
of any kind, however systematically laid out, 
is liable to be interrupted by changes in the 
weather, over which the man who makes the 
plans and lays out the work has no control 
Asarule grass should not be mowed in the 
early morning while wet. For several years 
we have practiced running the mower in the 
afternoon instead of the forenoon, and find it 
much better than the former practice. Grass 
cut when loaded with water dries very slowly, 
and if heavy, the under side will remain wet 
foralong time. Ifcutin the afternoon, when 
perfectly dry, and left to lay over night with- 
out disturbance, the hay dries through evenly, 
and at noon of the second day will generally be 
found better cured than if it had been cut a 
half day earlier when loaded with water. The 
dew which falls upon thecut grass is quickly 
dispelled by the morning sun, and the process 
of drying commences at once, and it gets the 
benefit of tte whole day It will be ready to 
rake immediately after noon, andthe cart may 
follow at once and take it to the barn. The 
advantage of raking and loading while the hay 
is still hot from the bright mid day sunshine 
will be great. In this way the hay is cured 
with the least possible manipulation, and of 
course at a cost in like proportion. If there is 
but a small field to be mown each day, it can 
be done so late in the afternoon that the cut 
grass will not wilt till the sunshine of the 
morning strikes it. But when cut early in the 
afternoon the slight dampness from the dew 
will work no injury. This practice of afternoon 
mowing is especially advantageous in the cut- 
ting and curing of clover.— Maine Farmer. 





CHICKENS IN HOT WEATHER. 


One reason why chicks are likely to be re- 
tarded in growth during hot weather is the ex- 
cessive heat to which they are subjected. This 
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BOSTON, MASS. & PORTLAND, ME. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE FURNISHING 


ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND ; 


Carry under one roof, (the Great Nassau Hall Building 827 Washington St., 
Boston Mass.) each and every article that goes to furnish a well-equipped house ; 


Sold for CASH oron INSTALMENTS. 


We will Sell $100 Worth of Goods for$10 


Down and $10 per Month, or $50 worth for 35 Down and $5 per Month. 
GOODS DELIVERED FREEtoall DEPOTS in Me., N. H., Mass., R. I., & Conn. 
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A beautifal seven piece embossed plush PARLOR SUITE. Complete in one color or ina 
combination of colors, only $45.00, also a full line of parlor suites, covered in all kinds of 
goods at prices that will astonish you. WRITE for CATALOGUE and PRICE LISTS, 


CHAMBER FURNITURE 


At prices that are sure to move the goods in a hurry. 


We are bound to LEAD’ 


We have a full-sized solid BLACK WALNUT Chamber Suit, 10 pieces complete, for 834,00 


AN ASH SET, full-sized bed, and same style as the above mentioned walnut set, with the 
same style bureau, with wood tops, and one of the greatest bargains in thiscity. Only $17.00. 


An Imitation Cherry Set. 


10 pieces complete, solid, square, brass handles, at $20.00. 


Also a fullline of Pine, Ash, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, and both Natural and Antique 


Oak, at Prices that will Astonish You. 


CARPETS. 


Our stock is now more complete than ever, we 
have in 


$100.000 ":")'"0:2"" 
store over . of all grades, 


and ofall styles of patterns, from the sombre Library 

Carpet in Brussels, or Velvet, to the liveliest colored 

Carpet that ever graced a floor. All-Wool Car- 

pets, for 50c. 60c. 65c.70c. 75c. up to $1.25. 

Cottonand Wool Carpets, from 25c. to 75c- 

Body Brussels Carpets, from 95c. to $1.50 
Tapestry Brussels Carpets, from 50c, up. 
Velvet Carpets, from $1.00 up. 


Also a large variety of OIL CLOTHS, in all | 
STRAW MATTING | 


widths, from 4-4 to 16-4 
from 121-2 to50c. Over 5000 rolls fresh Importation. 


Rugs, Mats, Art Squares, &c. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


SEND for CATALOGUE and PRICE LISTS. 


_ STOVES AND RANGES. 


| Jn these we can show the best and largest line 

in Boston. We sella single oven range with ailthe 
ware and pipe complete for only $14.00, and 
a hot closet range all ware and pipe complete 
for only $20.00. 

We have a most complete assortment of parlor 
stoves at rock bottom prices, nearly all of most pup- 
ular make in the market at prices from $5.50 to 
$50.00. 


Crockery, Glass Ware, Xc., 
SEND FOR CUTS AND PRICES, 


A full line of Crockery comprising dinner and tea- 
d hanging 


les 





sets, chamber crockery, &c., standing ar 
lamps, clocks, wooden and willow ware, &c., sha 
| and draperies in artistic designs are made to order. 


B. A. A'THINSON << Co., 


827 Washington St., cor. 


ALSO COR, PEARL AND MIDDLE STS. PORTLAND, ME. 


The temperature will re- 
But 


cannot be overcome. 
main hot in spite of all that can be done. 


the heat may be mitigated to some extent by | 


the furnishing of proper shade. The best shade 
is that of thickly growing shrubbery, bushes 
that branch out low and are fully covered with 
leaves. But these are not always to be had 


In such cases some substitute should be fur- | 
nished, and avery good one can be cheaply | 


provided by driving two crotched sticks into the 
ground, resting arail upon the crotches, and 


laying upon this rail branches of trees, ever- | 


greens and the like, with one end resting upon 
the ground. A straw thatch upon poles is also 
an excellent method of furnishing shade. 


windows into an open shed as nearly as pos- 
sible. 

Another cause of retardation of growth is the 
liability of the chicks to diseases of the digestive 
organs. Complaints like diarrhoea are quite 
common at this season of the year unless great 
care is exercised in feeding and watering. But 
if proper food and drink are furnished at proper 
intervals, there need be very little of this 
trouble. 
good evidence of neglect of some kind. 

A third cause is lice. In hot weather lice 
multiply very rapidly, and even where poultry- 
men are reasonably careful they are often sur- 
prised to find the chickens’ quarters alive with 
these pests. The only way to avoid their ap- 
pearance is by frequent examination of coops 
and the chicks, scrupnlous cleanliness and the 
frequent application of some of the useful in- 
secticides. Lice can be prevented, and they 
must be, if chickens are to be kept growing. 
Nothing more certainly will retard growth than 
the presence of lice. 

If proper shade is furnished, if the best kinds 
of food and drink in the right quantities and at 
suitable intervals are provided, and if the chick- 
ens and their quarters are kept free from lice, 
the chicks will make a good healthy growth 
even during the sweltering days of July and 
August; not so rapid, perhaps, as in May and 
June or September and October, but rapid 
enough to satisfy a reasonable man who under- 
stands the nature of the stock with which he is 
dealing. Such growth is a sure prophecy ofa 
profitable result and is pleasurable to contem- 
plate. It pays the poultryman a double profit, 
one to his feelings and the other to his purse.— 
Poultry World. 





THE IDENTIFICATION OF ARTIFI- 
CIAL BUTTER. 


C. Fruwirth, of Vienna, Austria, in a letter 
to the Country Gentleman, states that the fol- 
lowing proposition with regard to oleomarga- 
rine and artificial butters generally has been 
made in Germany. The indiscriminate color- 
ing by some dye or pigment of all such articles 
had already been proposed and rejected. In 
consequence of this, Prof. Soxhlet, of Munich, 
has proposed a new treatment, which is worthy 
of attention. He proposes—and his proposition 
will be offered to the House of Representatives 
in Germany—to make it a law that all bogus 
butter must be mixed duriug the preparation 
with phenolphtalein, which is made out of one 
of the products of the dry distillation of tar, 
and one gramme of it will be enough for 100 
kilogrammes of bogus butter. The butter can 
then be offered for sale colored yellow, or un- 
colored, or in any way desired, and the phenol- 
phtalein will not be seen atall. But by adding 
a solution of soda, or ammonia and water 


The | 
hen-house should be converted by removing | 


The presence of diarrhoea is generally | 


Common St., Boston, Mass. 


(liquor ammonii caustict) or even a teaspoonful 
of water and the ash of a cigar, to a piece of 
butter the size of a bean, the whole of the butter 
| will become a nice red if it is bogus butter, or 

if bogus butter is mixed with it. 

It will be immediately seen that this isa 
proof which can be made by every policeman in 
any shop, by every guest in a dining room, etc. 





A PAYING CROP. 


“There is no money in New Hampshire farm- 
ing, and the most of us barely makes the ends 
meet. I tell my wife we are just where we 
were when we started thirty-seven years ago. 
We have the same farm. We had nothing else 
then, and we have nothing else now; but we 
| have raised one paying crop—the children have 
| grown up, gone away, and are all doing well.” 

Such is the pathetic story of a New Hamp- 
shire farmer, which might be duplicated a 
thousand times, we presume, in all our New 
| England States; and yet, after all, as we meas- 
' ure the profit and loss of such a life, we are in- 
clined to think that there is mcre on the credit 
side than in the majority of lives. “We have 
the same farm,” that surely is something—to 
go through life and not come out the loser at 
the end is much. Then there was a living 
gained during those seven-and-thirty years for 
the father ani mother and the flock of little 
ones; but, above all, when the old couple can 
truly say “The children have grown up, gore 
away, and are all doing well,” that is indeed “‘a 
paying crop.” This is the best crop and these 
hills and valleys have been raising it for centu- 
ries. This is the crop which our nation needs 
more than millions of bushels of wheat or 
cotton.— Golden Rule. 





POISONING FROM PARIS GREEN. 


At this season animals are especially likely 
to be poisoned by Paris green, which it is well 
known is a form of arsenic. When it is dis- 
covered that an animal is so poisoned the fol- 
lowing treatment should be given: Two ounces 
of carbonate of soda (common cooking soda) 
and four fluid ounces (four tablespoonfuls) of 
tincture of iron should be mixed in a quart of 
water and given as a drench. If given early 
enough this will neutralize the poison. If it is 
known that a large quantity of the poison has 
been swallowed the dose can be increased. 
After a short time a pound and a half of Glau- 
ber or Epsom salts should be given to carry off 
the now practically insoluble poison by the in- 
testines.—Prof. R. F. Burleigh D. V. S., N. H. 
agricultural college. 





John A. Harlow of South Marshfield isa 
successful farmer and reader of the New Enc- 
LAND FARMER. Much of his land is on the 
meadows and he is bringing in blue grass, 
which grows very luxuriantly by a systematic 
course of ditching. His idea is that a shallow 
drain is as good as any and he digs them par- 
allel to each other and twenty-four feet apart 
as follows: Only the cutter is left on a subsoil 
plough, to which is attached a horse, wearing 
meadow sho2s, and a straight cut is made as 
long as he wishes the ditch. Then turning, & 
cut is made parallel to the first and a foot from 
it. Then the horse is attached to an expanded 
fork. This is thrust into the foot-wide strip of 
sod anda section four feet long pulled out. 
The horse is then backed up to the next section 
and the process is repeated, till the turf is all 
removed, which completes the ditch. 
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A SUMMER AMUSEMENT. 

A pleasant manner of combining amuse- 
ment and instruction is found in making 
various kinds of collections, although the 
amount of education derived therefrom 
may greatly vary. Why a man or woman 
with any realization of the value of this 
life should become infatuated in picking 
up a string of a thousand or more buttons, 
no two alike, is almost unaccountable, and 
if a child shows an inclination to so fool- 
ishly waste its energies, some sensible 
body ought to guide its industry and per- 
severance towards objects having perma- 
nent educational value. Through this 
species of play can be gained much in- 
formation, which will be of a kind not or- 
dinary acquired in the school room, and 
which will be emphatically impressed on 
the memory on account of special associa- 
tions connected with the study. Such 
play-work will also do much to create a 
habit and train the powers of observation. 

Leaving coin and postage stamp collec- 
tions to those who have means, for it costs 
considerable to make a creditable showing 
in these specialties, and passing over the 
trivial card and button collections, there 
are few better object lessons than collect- 
ing and preparing specimens of insects, 
sea-mosses, shells, birds’ eggs, minerals, 
grasses, flowers, and other natural objects. 
Early in the season a little girl in our 
family became interested in collecting in- 
sects. Whenever we see her rushing ex- 
citedly about we assume that she is on 
the trail of ‘ta new style of bug,” as 
she terms an uncommon looking insect. 

With microscope in one hand, and betore 
her the square board populated by the in- 
sect martyrs transfixed upon pins, she 
gravely consults ‘‘Harris’ Treatise on In- 
sects” and while making wretched work in 
pronouncing the long names she learns 
the habits of the insects and the harm, 
if any, which they do. Her enthu- 
siasm has secured for her the help of 
others and she is encouraged to make this 
collection as complete as possible follow- 
ing the rule that what is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well. 

At this season when almost everybody 
takes a vacation, as a little summer visit- 
ing or rest is termed, there are chances 
to learn something new by the oppor- 
tunity of getting additional specimens for 
a collection, and children who become 
restless after a day or two can be encour- 
aged to amuse themselves in this way. If 
they are familiar with botany there are 
plants which are uncommon about their 
homes which will interest them. Con- 
cerning the study of botany, which is not 
sufficiently appreciated the Gardener's 
Monthly says : 


By some botany is looked upon as a study, 
suitable only for girls, invalids or ‘‘dudes,” or 
as a mere pastime for luxury. Which the more 
“practical” say, “Of what value is it to me, 
or anybody else, hoein’ onions or holdin’ a 
plow to know calyx, corolla, stamen, or pistil, 
hirsute, villous, glacous or truncate?” ‘The 
United States ‘ed’ be my Uncle Sam just the 
same whether the leaf is entire, or lobed, trun 
cate, or acuminate; smooth or villous. All 
the botany, chemistry and other sciences ever 
made ‘ed’ never make an onion grow.” The 
fact is these ‘‘practical people” are condemning 
a splendid friend whose acquaintance they 
have never made. They see botany asa dwarf 
when it is a giant. They look at with a pocket 
lens, and a poor one at that, when it takes a 
telescope to view it. 


It is to be regretted that so many farm- 
ers’ children are deprived of instruction in 
this study which they of all others could 
enjoy and profit by. If no more than two 
or three days are spent at the sea shore 
more profit may be guided from gather- 
ing and pressing sea mosses than haunting 
in crowds the vicinity of bands and flying 
horses and the pleasure will prove more 
lasting. The little albums of sea-mosses 
which many a visitor to Nantucket carries 
away as a pretty souvenir of that quaint 
island town are very skillfully prepared. 
Small, delicate sprays of the moss are 
used and they are so carefully pressed that 
form and color remain intact and they ap- 
pear as if painted upon the white cards whick 
form the leaves of the book and which are 
simply tied with narrow ribbon at the 
back. Some collectors cut the leaves of 
the paper into the shape and size of a 
scallop shell, pinking the edges. The 
back edges of the leaves, also two large 
scallop shells for covers are perforated 
and a narrow, bright ribbon is passed 
through the holes and tied. 

In the July number of the Swiss Oross 
directions are given for pressing alge, or 
sea mosses which are so readily under- 
stood that we copy them. The article is 
written by a lady, who says: 


In collecting, it is well to take a basket, some 
newspapers, a few wide-mouthed bottles for 
very delicate specimens, and a small pail. Then 
if you wade or bathe you can capture lovely 
Sprays, every time the waves roll ashore. To 
those who stay on shore, a long-handled or 
Jointed stick, five or six feet long, to which is 
attached a net of thin cloth, secured by a circu- 
lar ring of iron, after the fashion of butterfly- 
nets, is useful. When your collection is made, 
it must be attended to at once, for, although the 
Common, coarse kinds can be shaken out 
ainl dried in the sun, the others will be ruined 
in a short time by standing. Provide yourself 
With three or four shallow dishes, and a quan- 
lity of newspapers, or drying-paper such as the 
botanists use, a good quality of mounting paper 
Or cardboard, cut into whatever size you wish, 
some thin cotton cloth, a pair of scissors, a 
Sharp instrument to separate the mosses (a 
darning-needle will do), and a press. If you 

ave a regular press, very well, but use any- 
thing; I had wonderful success with my trunk, 
some large books and stones. 

Fill one of your dishes with salt water; place 
your specimen in it; wash, remove all parasites 
and dirt, then place in a second dish; and thus 
Proceed till you have as many as you wish to 
mount at that time. Then take another dish, 
and putting your paper into the water, float 
your plant over it, arrange it according to your 
taste, ana gently raising it at one end, withdraw 
't from the water. Should it become matted, 
immerse again, and your sharp tool will sepa- 
rate it. Tear up your muslin into pieces large 
beueh: and cover the specimens, place your 

Otters or drying-paper over, and proceed till 
you are ready to press. For the first day I 





changed the cloth and newspapers every six 
hours. They will be dry, generally, in about 
forty-eight hours. The pressure depends upon 
the number of specimens. If you wish your 
alge for microscopic work, you will simply 
float and dry them, as the pressure will destroy 
the cell structure. 


A word to mothers: In housecleaning 
time if crude relics of natural history les- 
sons look very like rubbish, before throw- 
ing them away, stop and consider the 
enthusiasm which was shown in their col- 
lection, look through the childish eyes 
that searched for them, and so long as the 
least portion of that ardor is retained by 
their owners find some place to stow them 
away. However, in most cases if encour- 
aged, the boys and girls will secure speci- 
mens worthy a prominent place in the 
house, which will be a means of entertain- 
ment for others. 





CKEAM AND ICES. 

In an account of the festivities following 
Washington’s first inauguration is found 
the earliest mention of ice cream in this 
country; this was in 1789, and until a 
few years since it was ranked one of the 
luxuries which was not expected to ap- 
pear commonly at the home table, but 
was one of the special attractions of festive 
occasions. Now with the handy little 
freezers which do not cost much, and with 
ice so easily obtained, it is neither difficult 
or costly to have ice cream whenever it is 
wanted. Any of the plain creams may be 
made in sufficient quantity for two freez- 
ings, and with a good freezer one-half 
hour is suflicient time to allow for prepar- 
ing the ice and freezing. It is work which 
the larger children can do, in fact almost 
any one will take a few turns at the crank 
of the freezer in view of the cream to fol- 
low. Directions come with a freezer, but 
it is well to remember to break the ice in 
small pieces in order to pack closely, and 
not to be too sparing of salt. Any rich 
custard made sweeter than if it was not to 
be} frozen may be used instead of the fol- 
lowing recipes which are all well tried. 


€ Ick CreamM.—Boil in a double boiler one 
quart of milk. Beat together the yolks of five 
eggs, one-half teaspoonful of salt and one cup 
of, sugar. Pour over them the boiling milk, 
return the mixture to the double boiler and 
cook iwenty minutes, stirring often. When 
done, add the whites of the eggs beaten stiff, 
another cup of sugar, and one pint of cream. 
Remove from the fire, add vanilla to suit the 
taste, and when cold, freeze. 

PreacH Ick Cream.— Make a custard of one 
quart of rich milk, four cups of sugar and six 
eggs. Then after cooling add one quart of 
Sweet cream and one quart of very ripe peaches 
pared and cut in small pieces. Freeze at once. 


CHOCOLATE Ick CREAM.—Beat two eggs very 
light, and add two cups of sugar. Heat one 
pint of milk to the boiling point and pour over 
the eggs and sugar, slowly beating it at the 
same time. Rub five tablespoonfuls of choco- 
late,into sufficient milk to dissolve, and add to 
the’ mixture. Beat it thoroughly and set the 
dist back upon the stove or in the double boiler 
and cook until it thickens. Then cool it and 
add a little vanilla if liked. When the custard 
is cold beat in one quart of cream, and freeze. 

VANILLA IcE CREAM.—Put a large pint of 
milk into a double boiler or a pail set ina 
kettle of hot water. Beat two eggs, a small 
half cup of flour and acup of sugar together, 
and when the milk is boiling hot add tothe 
mixture. Boil about fifteen minutes, stirring 
often to prevent uneven cooking. Take from 
the stove, add one quart of clear cream if pos- 
sible, if not, half milk, another cup of sugar 
and a large tablespoonful of vanilla, Stir thor- 
oughly and set away to cool; then freeze. The 
cream or milk may be added after the custard 
is cold if preferred. 

STRAW3ERRY Ice CrEAM.—This may be 
made by mashing sugar and berries together 
and letting the mixture stand. Then add a 
quart of cream and freeze, or a custard may be 
made the same as for the chocolate cream and 
the mashed berries added. 

PINEAPPLE SHERBET.—Grate one common 
seized pineapple on a coarse grater, add one 
pint of granulated sugar and one quart of cold 
water. Dissolve one tablespoonfal of gelatine 
in a little cold water until it is soaked through, 
then add a little boiling water and strain it into 
the pineapple, water and sugar. Then freeze. 
but when it is about half frozen, stir in a pint 
of cream which has been whipped and finish 
freezing. It is, however, very good without the 
cream. 

PLAIN SHERBET.—Make a rich lemonade, 
use twice the quantity of sugar you would for 
the drink. Pour boiling water over a little of 
the thin rind and when nearly cool add it to the 
lemonade. Strain it into a freezer and freeze; 
when wanted. 

OraANGE Ice.—Take the juice of six large 
oranges and two lemons; pour about one and 
one-fourth pints of boiling water over the 
broken peel and the pulp and let it stand until 
cool, then strain and add the water to the 
orange and lemon juice. Make very sweet with 
loaf sugar and freeze. 

ORANGE Hasu.—This is a new dish which it 
is hardly probable the housekeeper will intro- 
duce upon her table but we give it as one of the 
novelties: It is made of oranges, bananas, 
lemons, apples, raisins and pineapple, cut into 
little bits and served with sugar and nutmeg. 
The method of its serving is as peculiar as the 
dish itself. A hole is cut in an orange large 
enough to admit a spoon, and after the pulp 
has been scraped out, the orange is filled with 
the hash and the whole is then frozen. 








PRESERVING EGGS. 
A correspondent sends a method of 
keeping eggs with salt which he prefers to 
all others : 


At certain times of the year it becomes de- 
sirable to pack away eggs and keep them until 
they may be sold at an advanced price. As to 
the best method of preserving eggs the most re- 
liable authorities disagree, but the one which 
has stood the most thorongh tests and has be- 
come most universally established is called the 
salt method. In this method fine dry salt is 
used exclusively. Kegs or half barrels should 
be procured and thoroughly cleaned. A 
layer of salt is first placed in this and eggs set 
closely with small ends upward. Layers of 
salt and eggs should then be putin alternately 
until the barrel is full, always taking care that 
a layer of salt is uppermost, and place the 
cover on tightly. A dry collar is always pref- 
erable in preserving eggs. By this method 
eggs may be kept for six months, which se- 





cures them for use during an entire winter and 
carries them from a dull to a high market. 
C. H. Reynowps. 
Livermore Falls, Me. 





FURBELOWS OF FASHION. 


Black seems to be the standard again for 
street wear, especially the soft, clinging fabrics. 


The rage for heliotrope is on the wane, and 
no wonder, for everybody has worn it in some 
shape. Besides, it is not a durable color. 

In dress materials nothing is in higher favor 
than satteen, which come in infinite variety, 
and no fashionable wardrobe is complete with- 
out several. 


White is to be the color for the maidens this 
summer, and the trick is to see how many yards 
of embroidery and insertion can be put upon 
one white dress. 


Henrietta cloth dresses wash well; they look 
well partially ripped before pressing. All-wool 
goods should be pressed on the wrong side, and 
when quite damp. 

Some very stylish suits have sham skirts 
with a plain band at the bottom and ample 
overdraperies made almost like a whole skirt; 
one side seam being overlapped and finished 
with ornaments or handsome buttons, or one 
side may be faced with suitable material, and 
folded back ina rever. These drapery skirts 
are among the most graceful of fashions, and 
are especially becoming to ladies who are in- 
clined to be stout. Worn with a trim, perfectly 
fitted waist with postillion and pointed front, 
close collar and sleeves and long gloves, they 
are the extreme of good taste, and may be 
taken as the proof of a refined taste. 


With the present style of dress steels in the 
back of the skirt are a necessity, and upon 
their proper adjustment the stylish effect of the 
tournure depends. There are various methods 
of arranging these steels, and from two to five 
are used, according to the height of the person 
and the amount of protuberancy desired, and 
the lengths vary as much as the numbers. In 
some imported dresses the lower steel measures 
one yard in length aud is placed about twelve or 
fifteen inches from the bottom of the skirt, and 
there are either three or four above; in others 
there are only two of medium length. For 
those desiring ouly a moderate tournure the 
latest and most effective arrangement is as fol- 
lows: Two steels are required, one measuring 
twenty-seven ana the other thirty inches in 
length. To accommodate these two casings are 
sewed across the back breadths and side gores, 
commencing twelve inches back on each side 
from the middle of the front; the upper casing 
seven inches below the belt in the middle of the 
back, and eight inches at the ends, and the lower 
casing just the same distance below the upper 
one. After the steels are inserted, the fullness 
on them is to be pushed back five inches from 
each end, and secured so that it cannot slip for- 
ward; and on the inside of the skirt, where the 
fullness is secured, tapes are to be sewed—those 
on one side elastic—to be tied behind the figure 
to retain the steels at the desired size. In order 
to have the skirt hang properly with this ar- 
rangement, it is necessary that it should be cut 
two and one-half inches longer in back than in 
front. The increased length of the steels does 
not necessarily give an increased size to the 
tournure; but by sewing the inner tapes back 
from the ends, the ends of the steels are al- 
lowed to rest flatly against the sides of the 
figure, instead of being curved in and present- 
ing the unsightly appearance witn which we 
had become only too familiar. Above the 
steels a pad of horsehair can be added to the 
skirt, or a separate bustle may be worn.—PaAil- 
adelphia Record. 





SOUTHERN HOUSEKEEPERS. 

A writer in the Chicago Times on the al- 
leged progress and development of southern 
women, says: “It was never expected that the 
mature southern woman would change sudden- 
ly in her habits and opinions, even under the 
pressure of her enforced performance of home 
and public duties. But the younger and rising 
generation of women might be supposed to have 
a different order of ideas, and capacity commen- 
surate with the increasing demand for its devel- 
opment. To the contrary, they suffer under a 
feeling of disgrace, now quite foreign to north- 
ern girls, when obliged to make efforts toward 
self-support. They continue to choose vocations 
sanctioned by old customs, being entirely igno- 
rant of the strides taken b: public opinion in 
the North regarding what is called ‘every 
proper field of enterprise.’ The ‘proper field’ 
for women in the South is still pitifully circum- 
scribed. Southern men fully realize that there 
is a gently suggestive type of northern woman 
that the South needs to-day. But southern 
women do not yet attempt to emulate her, for 
the reason that, if aware of her existence, they 
fail to understand men’s appreciation of her. 
They fear to lose favor if they become self- 
assertive or independent. In this they are mis- 
taken. A logical view of the situation would 
show them conclusively the high esteem with 
which the enterprising, energetic, broad-minded 
northern girl or woman is held by men most 
‘southern’ in all other instincts. For the 
southern man with a northern wife (his choice 
in spite of her many opposing notions) is the 
rule and not the exception in the South to-day. 
And it is, to say the least, very edifying for 
the northern visitors, going from place to place, 
to find these numerous northern wives of south- 
ern men slowly introducing the much-needed 
element of thrift and domestic economy into the 
new South. At the same time the inherited 
faculty for letting things go and taking things 
easy serves as a perpetual apology for the inca- 
pacity for the southern women. While fully 
realizing their peculiar ‘environments,’ how- 
ever, it is generally conceded that the southern 
women might escape from them much less grad- 
ually if they did not so often make them a 
source of pride.” 





STRONG MINDED. 
In Ohio a woman can sell, mortgage or lease 
the house or land which she holds in her own 
name without consulting her husband. 


Mr. Blackwell says in the Woman’s Journal: 
“So long as marriage, either in theory or in 
practice, continues to be other than a perma- 
nent partnership of equals, so long women will 
often need divorce as a relief from tyranny and 
oppression.” 

Light is thrown on the woman question by 
the remark of the Springfield Republican, that 
“ifa woman can market well, she ought to be 
intelligent enough to vote.” This idea, the 
New York World thinks, “is probably based 
on the assumption that the selection of pork 
chops is a similar process to the selection of 
politicians.” It can be further remarked that, 
if better results were not secured in the selec- 
tion of pork chops for the breakfast-table than 
in the election cf politicians for office, there 
would be trouble in a large number of the 
happy families of this country.—Topeka Capi- 

al. 


Geo. Wm. Curtis, in Harper’s Weekly, has 





LOST PUBLIC MEN. 


What the Death of so Many Great Men 
Means—Are We Asa Nation in Danger? 


“America is losing its prominent men very 
fast,” was the remark of a well-known Eng- 
lishman who is now visiting this country, and 
he was right. Sumner, Wilson, Phillips, Wash- 
burn, Carpenter, and a host of others have de- 
parted, and John A. Logan has just passed 
away. But bas it never occurred to the reader 
that the cause of the deaths of these public men 
was in every cas¢ the same? And has it occur- 

red to you that Manning, 
Butler, Blaine and a host 

of others are treading the 
same sad road? The great 
American scourge, to-day, 

is kidney disease, and it is 

j by no means confined to 
2 public men. Thousands 
of men whom we see 
every day have inherited 
\~- it from their parents and 
do not know it. Innumer- 
able women, who are del- 
icate, are afflicted with it 

AMERICA’S Loss. at this moment, and think 
it is simply ‘“‘weakness.” Little children whose 
kidneys have been injured by scarlet fever are 
suffering from it, usually unknown to their 
prrents. Its symptoms are a tired feeling and a 
desire to sleep; a pale complexion; uncertain 
appetite; faintness at the pit of the stomach; 
shifting pains, sometimes in the limbs, and 
again in the head; plentiful or scanty urire, 
with a scum on top or a sediment or brick dust 
in the bottom ; a burning sensation in passing, 
and skin hot at times and clammy at others. 
Any one of these things indicate disordered 
kidneys, which are the first stage of Bright's 
disease. They must be checked. 

Capt. Greenwood, of the steamer Kanawha, 
had these troubles in an aggravated torm; he 
used Hunt’s Remedy and is in perfect health 
today. 

Rev. Charles Pike, of 

Waterbury, Ct., was 

greatly reduced in the 
same manner and ‘‘suffer- 
ed severely.” He used 
Hunt’s Remedy and was 
cured. 

Mrs. Alexander L. 

Nichols, of Phenix, R. IL., 
after passing through all 
the suffering which any 
woman is ever called npon 
to endure, was cured by 
Hunt’s Remedy. 

The son of Cornelius B. cApT. GREENWOOD. 
Smith of the State Department at Albany, N. 
Y. Y., was given up to die by no less than four 
physicians, but was cured by Hunt’s remedy. 
These instances could be prolonged indefinitely. 

Two things are certain. First—kidney trou- 
bles, which always end in Bright’s disease un- 
less checked, are fearfully prevalent. Second 
—They can be cured by using the remedy 
above named. With these truths in view, why 
men and women will be so heedless and allow 
symptoms to run along until they end in agony 
or death we cannot understand. We certainly 
advise all to think carefully on this subject and 
act without delay. 





this to say of the question lately asked: ‘Can 
a husband open his wife’s letters?” ‘While 
husband and wife are one toeach other, they 
are two in the eyes of other people, and it may 
well happen that a friend will desire to impart 
something to a discreet woman which she would 
not intrust to the babbling husband of that 
woman. Every life must have its own privacy 
and its own place of retirement. The letter is 
of all things the most personal and intimate 
thing. Its bloom is gone when another eye 
sees it before the one for which it was intended. 
Its aroma all escapes when it is first opened by 
another person. One might as well wear sec- 
ond-hand clothing as get a second-hand letter. 
Here, then, is a sacred right tnat ought to be 
respected, and can be respected without any in- 
jury to domestic life.” 





A Hint to Moruers.—One hour of work 
trying to give pleasure to your children’s friends 
will teach them more of true charity and ben- 
evolence than all the talk in the world. “I’ve 
got the best mother in the block,” said a little, 
chap the other day; and when the other boys 
demanded proof he pointed proudly to the flag 
she had made for the “‘‘company,” the epaulettes 
that adorned every one of the squad, and an- 
nounced triumphantly: ‘And she’s a baking 
gingerbread for the hull of us. Any of your 
mothers done that ?”—Brattleboro Household. 





Farmers should use more milk in their fam- 
ilies, as well as more fruit and fresh vegetables 
and less salt meat, in hot weather; then they 
would have less demand for drink to quench 
unnatural thirst. If they would throw yeast 
bread and “raised” bread to the dogs and mix 
their bread with milk in the good old way, they 
would get more nourishment in a dinner, have 
less call for drink to fill up the vacancies and 
would soon get rid of the dogs. I am well 
aware that this will conflict with the ideas of 
many farmers, and perhaps their wives will 
think I am meddling too much with the cook- 
ing. But Ihave sampled the bread from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi, and the best sample 
that I found on my western trip last year was 
where I took dinner with an old couple from 
Maine, in the woods of central Wisconsin. This 
bread was mixed with milk and a man could eat 
it and not be reminded for hours afterwards of 
the drug store or the swill-tub.—Cor. Mirror 
and Farmer. 





When you feel that you have been wilfully 
disobeyed by one of your little sunbeams, call 
him and have him undress and go to bed—in 
midday as well as any time—for one hour. 
It will be to him the longest hour he ever saw. 
He will come forth thorough punished and 
subdued and there will be no smarting skin or 
bruised flesh to prevent him from joining his 
playmates in their amusements. When you 
visit the home of your childhood and ask your 
old neighbor, who governed his home by King 
Solomon’s maxim, “‘Where is John now ?” and 
the answer is, “Oh, I don’t know; he never 
writes home; we never hear from him only as 
he writes to some of the neighbors,” will it not 
occur to you, “No wonder he never writes. 
Can he ever forget the terrible floggings he re- 
ceived at the hands that should have protected 
him?’ And when you meet some hardened 
and dissipated wreck of manhood, it may oc- 
cur to you that possibly all that was noble aud 
good in his nature was tainted by severity and 
tyranny in a home where the rod spoiled the 
child. 








Too well known to need lengthy advertise- 
ments—Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 





The man who chews is seldom the man whom 
women choose. 


TEWENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


TH ARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 
wore. 35 nstructors, 2186 ue AL last year. Thor 
ough Instructionin Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics, 
etc. Tuition, $5 to $25; boardand room with Steam Heatand 
Electric Light, $5.00 to $7.50 per week. Fall term begins 
Sept. 8, 1887. For Illustrated Calendar, with full information, 
address E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q., BOSTON, Mass. 


$400,000,000 


Lying unclaimed in British Chancery, London. 
Heirs, etc., wanted. Send stamped addressed en- 
velope for particulars. 


JAMES JARVIS, English Claim Agt. 

















PARSONS 


These pills were a wonderful discovery. No others like them in the world. Will positively cure 
or relieve all manner of disease. The information around gach box is worth ten times the cost of a 


box of pills. Find out ience. 

about them, and you do more to purify the 
will always be thank- blood and cure chrom 
ful. One pill a dose. ic ill health than $5 
Parsons’ Pills contain worth of any other 
nothing harmful, are remedy yet discov- 
easy to take, and ered. If people could 
cause no inconven- be made to realize 


One box will 


the marvelous power of these pills, they would walk 100 miles to get a box if they could not be had 
without. Sent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. Illustrated pamphlet free, postpaid. Send for it; 
the information is very valuable. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Make New Rich Blood 





3 
TE 


and br 


instrument. 


Handsomely Nickle-plat 


gineering, mechanics, and correct farming. 
eers, Farmers and Mechanics 

Telescopic sights, iron head tripod, graduated circle and pointer for reading 
degrees, double extension graduated rod and target, by express, $10.00; without 
graduated circle and pointer, $7.00. Cash with order. 
Circular free 


» C. TERRY t’ 
Gs es FERRY: Spgs 


FARM LEVELS FOR DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 
RRACINC AND CARDENIN 


for yey Architects, Carpenters & Builders, Millwrights, 
dge men; for young men developing their taste for en- 


Endorsed by all Engin- 
Guaranteed to do their work perfectly 


Instructions with 
if wanted. 
TIC LEVEL CO. 


TOM ’ 
treet, NASHVILLE, TENN 


yA 
rth erry 





LOW’ 


“Peerless Early” Cabbage! 
ano “Bay State” Squash! 


Are among the best New Vegetables offered for 1887, and are conceded to possess more good j oints 


than any other sort of their respective classes; also mv Essex Hybrid Specialties are wer) 


superior 


and extremely popular with Gardeners andtruckers. TRY THEM. 


SEED CATALOGUE 


Flower and Grass Seed, Bulbs, Roots, Plants and Farm Implements of the most approved patt 
Special terms to Market Gardeners and Truckers. 


lowest market rates. 


Containing 112 pages of Descriptions, llustrations, 
Names and prices of the best varieties of Vegetable, 


erns at 
7 oe Pd 


Send for catalogue FRE 


Aairess AARON LOW, SEEDSMAN, ESSEX, MASS. ¢ 





THE EUREKA MOWER 








TILL BE SENT TO ANY RESPON- 

sible farmer on trial, to be returned if not 

wanted. Consult those using them, and send 
stamp for circulars quick. Address, 


CEO. TYLER & CO., 
43 So. Market St., Boston. 
aa Electric Belt Sus vensary, etc.’ 
C > pensary, e 
A 0 ASS for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 
ES gaa Weak. True Curatives. Fortune 


TRS for Agents. Circulars free. Unit 
is athe ed Electric Co., Cleveland, O- 


BEST HARNESS IN THE WORLD 


For the money; largest stock and best variety in 
Boston; robes, blankets, horse and stable furnish- 
ings. E.F. WYER & CO., 63 Sudbury St., Boston. 




















SOAP. 
Ree a Ss 


STRICTLY PURE. Pest in the world for 
Laundry, Bath, Toilet, and all other purposes. 
Will not yellow the clothes like soaps made mostly 
of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giving greases, 
CLEANEST SOAP MADE. Positively cures 
and er ee dor sore hands. Send seven Wrap- 
= or ‘Trade Marks from our soaps and get the 
1andsomest set of cards ever sent out. 
oe by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


BisK M’F’G CO., Springfield, Mass 


Jewell Strawberry. 


Best and most productive. Full description, etc., 
free. Beautiful colored plate for a two-cent stamp; 
also other choice new varieties. Address origina 
tors, P. M. AUGUR & SONS, Nurserymen, Middle- 
field, Ct. 


' 














WHEELER’S 


Eclipse Windmill. 
The Great Prize Windmill 


Of the World. 
Prices $30 and upwards. 


Sizes from 6 ft.to 30 ft. diameter of whee. 
For railroad, water supply, irrigation, 
suburban and farm use they have no 
equal. When geared for power they 
become a necessity to the enterprising 
farmer. 


The New Champion Anti-freez- 
ing Set Length Force Pump 


ranks, Water Pipe, Hose, 
Full satisfaction guaran- 


+ ——________» 
Setererese 


| 


a specialty. 
etc., on hand. 
teed. Address 


L. H. WHEELER, 


68 P.arl Street, Boston. 


BUY HARNESS 


of the Makers direct. 4 
Track, Road & Farm 
Harness a Specialty, 
Single sets $6.50 & up. 
Double ** $20.00 * 

No machine stitch- 
ing or convict labor 
employed. We = 
subject to approval. 
Illustrated catalogue 
FREE. 

KING &£ CO., Wholesale M’frs., Owrgo,N.Y. 

















‘The Morning Star. 


A Religious Paper for the Home, 


STABLISHED IN 1826. 8 PAGES 
Bi weekly. $2.00 per year, in advance. Rey. C. 
A. BICKFORD, Editor, Prof. Cyrus JORDAN and 
Miss S. A. PERKINS, Assistant Editors; and 9 
large list of editorial and general contributors. 
Send for prospectus and sample copies. Address 


Rev. E. N. FERNALD, Publisher, 


457 Shawmut 4venue, Boston, Mass. 


scm axaPe A SHES 


ELIAS HAZELTINE, Brantfort, Ont., Can. 


WEAK suffering from the ef- 
fects of youthful er- 
en rors, early decay, lost 


manhood, etc. I will send a valuable treatise (sealed 
——— full particulars for home cure, free 0: 


dress Prof. F. 0. FOWLER, Moodus, Conn. 








UNLEACHED CANADA 








PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER’'S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. Beware of worthleas Imitations. 
Indispensable to kA les. Ask your Druggist for 
“Chichester’s English” and take no other, or inclose 4c 
NAME PA pe eo ie an, am eae 
A ».__Chichester emical Co. 

? O81 Madison Square, Philads., Po. 
Sold b: Drvggists everywhere. Ask for “Chiches- 
ter’s Eng sh” Pennyreyal Pills. Take no other. 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale Agents, Boston, Mass. 


Guide to Bee-Keeping, & Cata- 
logue of CHEAPEST and Brest 
Supplies, mailed free. Address 
-L.Rust &Co.NewCarlisle.0. 
treati im 


Pull & — g A Ri methods, Heide, promite 
“Box | {ANI ORO, BA, 


156 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale of 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 
Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 


Cranberries a Specialty. For current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 


166 READE STREET, 
Near Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 











References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 


Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 


SILKE AND SA RIBBON S§ 


at one-half regular 

. store prices. Ribbon 
manufacturers usu- 
ally sell only tothe 
wholesale alersy 
they in turn supply 
the retail trade ata 
rofit of from 1¢ to 





0 per cent; the store 
keeper, retailing it 
by the yard, must 
make a protit of at 
least 25 per cent. to 
pay rent, clerk hire, 
&c. This explains 
why good ribbon is 
sc expensive. We 
Proporc to save 
you all these 
middlemen’s 
Pprofita, and with 
that end in view, 
have prepared an 
assorted package of 
extra quality rib- 
bons, different 
widths, in all the 
most fashionable 
shades, adapted for 
Bonnet Strings, 
Neck Wear, Trim- 
ming for Hats and 
Dresses, Bows 
Scarfs, Fancy Work 
&c., &c., at the ex- 
tremely low price of 

t BSc. or 4 pack- 

; ages to one address 

for $1.05. Get three of your lady friends to order a package at 

35 cents each, and thusget yourown free. No pieces less than 
° rd in length. Satiataction guaranteed, 

erbocker Specialty Co., Box 688 New York. 








R SALE.—ADVERTISE IN 


42 West 23d Street, New York. 
TOCK FO 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 





anted, For Saie, and similar notices this size’ 
$0 cts. eachtime. NeW ENGLAND FARMER 





PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


SALEM LEAD COMPARY, 


F. A. BROWN, Treas. SALEM, MASS., 


Electric Belt Free 


Tointroduceitand obtain agents we will for the next 
sixty days rive away,free of charge,in each county 
in the vr S. a limited number of our Gerwan 
Electro Galvanic Suspensory Belts, Proce #5; 
a positive and untailing cure for Nervous Deb) ity. 
Varicocele. Emissions, Tinpote ney, &c. $500.00 Reward 
paidif every Belt we manufacture does not renerste 
agenuine electriccurrent. Address atonce ELECTRIC 
BELT AGENCY, P, O. Box 178, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


COOD EMPLOYERS WANTED 
OR SELECTED HELP, MEN AND 
boys, women and girls, in all kinds of work 
ki,:.-class workers desired for good employers 
No cha. ges. INDUSTRIAL AID 80‘ IETY, 
Chardon St,, Boston. 
3 THE DANA BICKFORD 
aio ie Knits everything required by the 
z pa ee household, of any quality, texture 
a apa = 2 and weight desired. 








FAMILY KNITTER, 
* Dana Bickford, Pres't, 


-95 BROADWAY, | 
AGENTS WANTED. 





farmers’ Directory 


INSURANCE, 





Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Ke-Insurance,, . . » + » $204,026.39 
Gain in Cash Fundthe pastyear,.,. 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at riek, @29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 6 years, 40 peroent.on3 years,and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
17 


WILLIAM H. Fay, Secretary. 
AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c , 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Amos KEYES. FRED. L. Keyes. C. A. KEYES. 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Sutter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
aA@ Country Consignments Solicited ag- 


28 Biackstone &t., 
wnder New Engiand Houre, 


BOSTON. Cras. 0. BROOKS. 


W. F. Beooxs 
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Het England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, JULY 16 1887. 








$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
. MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space asa single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G. W. NYE, ..... . NASHUA, N. H. 

F w. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, VT. 

GEO. H. STAFFORD, . So, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . . SOUTH ELLIOT, ME. 
M. P. RICHARDSON, .So. DEERFIELD, MASS., 


H. B. HOWARD, .. . BRAINTREE, VT. 


Are duly authorized agents of this paper and 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptions without waiting for the 
Agent to call. The date on their label will always 
show how far they have paid up. 








The race is not always to the highest 
priced runners, and base ball champion- 
ships don’t always goto nines that have 
$10,000 players. Something besides 
money sometimes counts. 





The sixth page will contain next week 
the first installment of an original story, 
written expressly for these columns by our 
well-known contributor, Mr. Geo. A. 
Stockwell. It will be found to have great 
interest, and will be a popular feature of 
the paper. 





One of the largest dealers in agricultural 
supplies in Boston, informs us that the 
sale of insecticides has been diminishing 
for two years. He does not pretend to 
explain, but merely gives us the fact. Can 
any of our correspondents give any theory 
on this subject? Are the potato beetles 
and other pests really growing fewer ? 





President Goodell, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, has agreed to with- 
draw bis resignation for six months. Ile 
is sincere in desiring to be relieved trom 
the burdens of the position, but his admin- 
istration has been so successful that there 
is a universal demand for him to sacrifice 
personal gratification that the institution 
may continue to have his executive abili- 
ties. 





Next week’s paper will be of unusual 
value, as it will contain engravings of Mr. 
Edmund Hersey’s potato experiments, re- 
produced from the last annual report of 
the State board of agriculture. We have 
had these engravings prepared expressly 
for these columns by our engravers at con- 
siderable expense, feeling that the impor- 
tance of the subject would warrant the 
outlay, and that our large circulation 
would bring these interesting facts to the 
notice of many who could not otherwise 


obtain them. 





The number of candidates for secretary 
of the state board of agriculture and the 
work that is being done for each, gives rise 
to a sort of sultry suspicion that the agri- 
culturists fully understand the art and 
science of ‘politics--all insinuations to the 
contrary notwithstanding. We hear one 
excellent suggestion made, viz: ‘That 
Massachusetts being so small in area with 
so many small farms, on which is raised so 
much produce to be sold direct in manu- 
facturing towns and cities, it would be a 
good idea to give more prominence to the 
horticultural and commercial features of 
agriculture. 





While many of our readers are com- 
plaining of an inability to get help to go 
onto a farm, the Forum publishes an ar- 
ticle on the squalor and wretchedness of 
tenement house life in New York city, 
which is almost incredible. In one block 
described, 2076 persons live in 1736 rooms, 
in a number of instances fourteen or fifteen 
persons were found occupying two rooms. 
Many of the rooms are hardly more than 
closets and dark closets at that. The 
benefits that would ensue to such from 
going into the country are innumerable, 
but we presume very many of them prefer 
to herd together in this uncomfortable, 
unhealthy, immoral way, for the sake of 
companionships and being in the bustle of 
a crowd, rather than seek the healthier, 
more comfortable, but quieter, farm life. 
The perversities of human nature are truly 


astonishing. 





In our issue of July 2, appeared an edi- 
torial criticism of some of the recklessly 
harsh language popularly used by many 
modern agitators towards railroads and 
other corporations. The Rural Vermonter 
of last week has a well considered article 
of nearly a column suggested by our edi- 
torial. We can not call the article a criti- 
cism for we fail to see any vital point in 
which there isa difference between this 
paper and the Vermonter. We agree with 
our cotemporary that ‘‘when a great and 
genuine evil exists, even the time-servers 
may become the means of great good, if 
they have the ability as advocates to 
awaken the public.” We agree that a 
conscientious newspaper may sometimes 
attack even a friend when that friend in 
an official capacity is the representative of 
an evil. We also agree most emphatically 
that ‘“‘reforms must come, if at all, by 
arousing the public toa lively sense of their 
vital importance,” and that ‘‘no great re- 
forms are ever pushed to a triumphant 
success by any but the direct means.” 

There is only one point about which, 





after several careful readings of the article 
in the Vermonter, we can conceive of any 
difference, and that exists by implication 
rather than by direct assertion. Possibly 
our cotemporary believes that emergencies 
may be so grave or crises so critical as tu 
render exaggerated language allowable 


for the purpose of arousing the people to a 


a realization of the dangers before them. 

By reason of the growth of large cor- 
porations, the development of the railroad 
system, the grip of the rum power, unreg- 
ulated immigration, the tendency of pop- 
ulation to centralize in large cities, the 
body social and politic is confronted with 
many grave abuses and dangers. These 
should be met squarely, boldly and per- 
sistently. But because these dangers 
exist we do not believe that the farmer is 
in the midst of hordes of banditti plundering 
him of all his possessions and hardly leav- 
ing him even his life. 

If a railroad charges more for a short 
haul than a long one itis guilty of an 
inequitable act, the injustice of which 
should be persistently ‘‘shown up.” The 
specific evil should be specifically met. 
But no good comes from denouncing all 
corporations as public plunderers ‘‘stretch- 
ing out leachlike fingers wherever there is 
anything to steal.” 

Looked at in its worst light this 
excessive charge is an abuse rather 
than evil in and of itself. Human 
slavery was intrinsically wrong, so is 
the rum power, so is thieving; not a 
word can be said in defence of them. 
They never helped a nation. Railroads 
are intrinsically a benefit. Gross as are 
some of the abuses, the advantages are 
even greater. Because of the stock water- 
ing, speculating, inequitable charges, etc., 
no one would advocate pulling up all the 
rails. Slavery in the country we needed 
to eradicate; corn can never be raised 
from pig weed. The railroads need to 
have the pruning knife applied to ex- 
cresences, and to obstructing or unsightly 
limbs. 

We feel that in considering the real 
wrongs existing today there is too much 
tendency to reckless denunciation and ex- 
aggeration ; that this spirit sometimes leads 
to demands that are contrary to natural 
laws and sometimes causes an act if done 
by one class to be criticised which would be 
all right if done by some one else; we 
believe that things should be called by their 
right names without fear or favor, but that 
the truth should always be the object 
sought and the weapon used to secure it ; 
blows for reform to be effective must be 
honest, have a specific aim, and hit the 
nail on the head. 








AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


New Hampshire is to have a dairy commis- 
sioner. 


The Washington, Vt., creamery is making 
about a ton of butter a week. 

The Blaine, Me., cheese factory is receiving 
about 45 hundred lbs. of milk per day. 

Hill, N. H.: With warmer weather in July 
and August, bountiful crops of all kinds will 
be harvested. 

Farm buildings belonging to Caleb Brimigon 
of Phillips, Me., and Harden Williams, South 
Woodstock, Conn., were burned last Saturday. 


A New London, N. H. correspondent says: 
There was not as much corn planted as usual 
owing to the lateness of the season and rainy 
weather. 

The Vermont hay crop, which is a large one, 
is being secured in good condition. Although 
with thermometers ranging as high as 104 in 
the shade the work has been very prostrating. 


The Richardson manufacturing company of 
Worcester write us that their sales this year 
have been the largest ever known in the history 
of the Buckeye mower and their store houses 
are entirely empty. 

A Keene, N. H., farmer writes as follows: 
Enclosed find my subscription to the New 
ENGLAND FarMER for another year. I stopped 
it on account of failing sight, but after having 
taken it forty years, I am lost without it. 

It is believed the poisoning which came near 
resulting in the death of Daniel Bragdon’s fam- 
ily at Biddeford, Me., Saturday, was caused by 
eating new potatoes, upon the vines of which 
Paris green had been used. 

Messrs. David Whiting & Sons, C. Brigham 
& Co. and Tower, Burns & Whitcomb, the three 
largest firms of milk contractors in Boston have 
completed the plans for consolidation of their 
business which goes into effect in October. The 
new firm will control the milk supply of the 
city, it is said, furnishing about 12,000 eight 
and one-half quart cans per day. 

Concord, N. H.: The season was very late 
in early spring so that we could not work the 
land as early as usual, but there is time for 
good crops yet. A large amount of corn had to 
be planted over on account of the cold wet 
weather just at planting time. There is a good 
prospect for apples. Some complain that pears 
have blighted badly. The berry crop is good. 

The deputy state dairy commissioner of New 
York has been examining the milk sold by 
public dealers in Rochester. He makes the 
alarming discovery that more than three fourths 
of the milk bought in that city is adulterated, 
chiefly, of course, with water. Chemicals have 
also been used. Diluted milk is an affront to 
the elders of a househeld and frequently a peril 
to children, because it does not fulfil the promise 
of nourishment. 

Our correspondent at East Pembroke, N. H., 
writes: Corn is backward on account of a 
late spring and the crows have destroyed con- 
siderable but still with a favorable season there 
will undoubtedly be an average crop. At pres- 
ent it may be rated at about 90 per cent of the 
average. Potatoes were planted unusually 
late. Oats are looking remarkably well al- 
though late. The average crop is looking finely, 
very little, if any, winter killed. Undoubtedly 
there will be the smallest crop of apples there 
has been for a number of years. 

Pleuro-pneumonia made its appearance a few 
days ago in the town of Westchester, N. Y., 
and the disease has extended to the extensive 
stock farm of Mr. Havemeyer on Throgg’s 
Neck, where a number of valuable blooded 
cattle have been taken sick. United States In- 
spector R. A. McLean, of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, has commenced 
slaughtering diseased animals. He has suc- 





ceeded in thoroughly stamping out the disease 
in the upper part of Westchester county, where 
he caused the destruction of over 500 cows on 
various dairy farms. 


Two herds of cattle are at the government 
quarantine station at Littleton, one consisting 
of 100 Galloway cattle imported from Scotland 
for their beef qualities, and owned by a party 
in Illinois, whither they will be taken as soon 
as released. The other herd consists of 70 
handsome, pure-blooded Holstein-Friesians, 
owned by John A. Fry of Marlborough, a 
wealthy shoe manufacturer, who devotes a part 
of tis surplus cash to the laudable enterprise of 
of improving our American breeds of cattle. 


The editor of the Milford (Mass.) Journal, 
who has been travelling in the Green Mountain 
state writes to his paper :—The farmers of Ver- 
mont are a happy family this year. Their 
main stay in the agricultural line is the hay 
crop, and for twenty-five years it has not been 
equal to this year, the yield being from two to 
four tons, and even more, to the acre. Other 
crops are also giving indications of full bins 
and plethoric pocket-books. Hereabouts there 
isa good deal of sheep raising, wool being 
worth from 22 to 30 cents per pound. 

The department of agriculture from returns 
from fourteen States estimates that the acreage 
in grass is fully 10 per cent more than last 
year. The quantity in Pennsylvania, a large 
part of New York and in most of the New Eng- 
land States will be greater than last year. In 
the Southern States, where clover is being 
largely raised for fodder, it is larger than last 
year. In Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and Missouri 
the drouth has affected the crop, and the surplus 
for market promises to be smaller than in 1886. 
In Canada there is a good growth and most of 
the surplus of last year is yet unsold. Many 
correspondents report the quality as poorer than 
that of last year. 

An Aroostook Valley, Me., correspondent says ; 

At this writing, July lst.,the prospect never 
was better for all kinds of crops in the Aroo- 
stook valley. The hay crop will be the heav- 
iestever harvested. Timothy is well heuded 
out. Alsike cloyer fields are white with blos- 
soms, and the heads on our Aroostook red 
clover are beginning to show. The acreage of 
potatoes exceeds that of last year. ‘The seed on 
some places failed to come,. which will reduce 
the acreage to about the same as 1886. The 
crop looks remarkably well. Old beetles are 
plenty, but some kind of an insect is destroying 
the eggs so that but few have hatched as yet. 
All kinds of grain came up well,and are growing 
fast enough. Apples will be plenty notwith- 
standing the extreme cold of last winter. Po- 
tatoes never were better, and cheese tactories 
are being well patronized. Wool and lambs 
are selling high, and beef Jow. Every one of 
the ten granges up and down the Aroostook 
valley is alive and doing grand work. 





THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

Tuesday afternoon a meeting of the trustees 
of the State Agricultural College was held in 
Boston. Appropriations were made for the 
next six months as follows, to last till the regu- 
lar annual meeting of the board in January: 
Salaries, $6,649.98; expenses of the trustees, 
$18.51; contingent expenses, $3,000; extra in- 
struction in elocution, $75; farm account, $1, 
000. It is estimated that the income of the 
college for the next six months will be as fol- 
lows: From scholarships, $5,000; endowment, 
$4,763.57; from students for heating their 
rooms, $115; tuition, $342; rent, $826; total, 
$11,046.57. 

Most important of the business tran®acted 
was the action upon the resignation of President 
Goodell. This had been referred to the com- 
mittee on course of study and faculty of which 
the president is a member. He presented a 
minority report, signed by himself alone, recom- 
mending that the resignation be accepted. The 
remainder of the committee, headed by Mr. 
William H. Bowker of Boston, reported a rec- 
ommendation that the letter of resignation be 
withdrawn for six months. This report was 
accepted by the board and the resignation with- 
drawn. President Goodell’s reason for resign- 
ing is that his health will not permit him to 
carry so much wrk. So Mr. Bowker made a 
motion to the effect that the faculty be request- 
ed to lighten the labors of the president as 
much as was in their power. But such a mo- 
tion did not suit President Goodell at all, as he 
regarded it an implication that they had not 
helped him as much as possible, whereas, he 
said, they had stood by him perfectly. The 
faculty is thoroughly united and harmonious, 
and were never doing better work than now. 
So the motion was withdrawn. 

Particular credit is given to President Goodell 
for his tact in managing the young men, and 
the trustees would be glad to have him accept 
the presidency permanently. He is looking in 
excellent health now, though a few years ago 
he was in a bad decline and passed one summer 
in the Adirondacks for his health. He bore the 
worry of commencement week well, and that 
was the hardest time of the year. The college 
promises to begin the new year in September 
with a larger class than Jast year, and the out- 
look is highly gratifying. 





® PERSONAL. 


Gen. Philip H. Sheridan has been visiting in 
Massachusetts this week. 

The President and Mrs. Cleveland were at the 
Cleveland homestead in Holland Patent, N. Y., 
July 12. 

Jeff Davis in a newspaper interview charges 
the government with an attempt to assassinate 
him during the war. 

J. E. Nowlin, the Somerville murderer, was 
sentenced to be hanged January 20, 1888, at the 
East Cambridge court. 

George Bancroft, the aged historian, had a 
severe attack of indigestion, in Newport, on 
Sunday, but was recovering at the last accounts. 

The seventy-eighth birthday of Rev. Edwin 
Thompson, the well-known temperance advo- 
cate, will be celebrated by his friends on July 
27. 

It is announced that Miss Mollie Garfield, of 
Mentor, O., daughter of the late President Gar- 
field, will be married soon to Stanley Brown, 
who was President Garfield’s private secretary. 


Rev. Dr. McGlynn, of New York, has been 
formally excommunicated from the Roman 
Catholic church for disobeying the demands of 
the Pope and preaching socialistic doctrines. 

Hon. James G. Blaine delivered an address in 
Edinburgh on Saturday, on the occasion of the 
laying of the corner stone of a new free library 
building, to which Andrew Carnegie had con- 
tributed $250,000. 


General Francis E. Spinner, formerly Treas- 
urer of the United States, is greatly enjoying 
life in his tent-home on Pablo Beach, Florida. 
At eighty years of age he is as genial and hearty 
as ever and welcomes hosts of visitors. 

The President has written a letter declining 
the invitation extended him to visit St. Louis 








during the time of the national encampment 
there of the Grand Army of the Republic. He 
frankly admits that he feels that his course has 
been unfairly judged by some members of the 
order and that he would feel bimseif to some 
extent an unwelcome guest. 





FOREIGN. 
The debate on the Irish land bill has been 
begun in the British parliament. 


The French deputies have indulged in some 
stormy debates the past week. 

More than 100 decapitations were the result 
of two recent uprisings in China. 


Four hundred and thirteen dwellings in 
Witepsk, Russia, were burned Monday. 


Lack of food and intense heat are proving 
serious obstacles in the path of Explorer Stan- 
ley. 

Mr. Gladstone received the testimonial sent 
by his American admirers, and made a felici- 
tous address July 9. 

A drouth prevails all over Europe and there is 
much injury to crops. ‘The water supply of the 
great cities is seriously affected, being tainted 
and very scanty. 

Prince Ferdinand or Saxe-Coburg has been 
elected Prince of Bulgaria, but as he 1s closely 
related to German and Austrian rulers, Russia 
objects to his assuming the position. 

The tide in England seems to be setting to- 
wards the Home Rule liberals; elections held 
in a number of districts have resulted in defeat 
of the conservatives. 

Three land slips at Zug, Switzerland, sub- 
merged in the lake a considerable territory on 
which were many buildings including the hotel 
Zurich and a $40,000 quay. The loss is very 
large and a number of lives were lost. 

A mass indignation meeting of the citizens of 
Honolulu, demanded that the king dismiss his 
old cabinet and call a different set of advisers: 


He promptly obeyed, and the revolution was | 


prompt and bloodless. The king remains in 
nominal control but his powers are considerably 
curtailed. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS, 
1887. 


State, &. 
New England Agricul- 
tural Society,. . . . Worcester, . Aug. 30-Sept-2 
Maine State, Lewiston, - « Sept. 
County and Local. 
MAINE. 


Androscoggin Ag’l and Horticultural 

Society, ..... . «. Lewiston,. . . Oct. 4-6 
Aroostook Co., . . . . Houlton, .. . Sept. 29, 30 
Aroostook, North, . . Presque Isle, . Sept. 13-15 
Cumberland Farmers Club, Cumber- 

Mt... 0.6 6.4 6d * 88 6 8 
Farm’s & Mech’s Club, Bridgton, . 
Eastern Maine,.. . 
Franklin Co.,. .. . . Farmington, 
Gray Park Ass’n,. . .Gray, ... 
Harrison Farm. Club, Harrison, . . 
Kennebec, North, . . Waterville, 
Knox, « «+ 6 6 6 6 emmy, 
Ossipee Valley,. . —_— 
Sagadahoc,. ..... Topsham, .. 
Somerset Central, . .Skowhegan, . 
Waldo North, ... . Unity, . . . « «Oct. 
Washington Central, . Machias, 
Washington West, . Cherrytield, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury & Salisbury, Newburyport,. Oct. 4, 5 
Barnstable, ... . + » Barnstable, . . Sept. 27, 28 
Berkshire, . Pittsfield . . . Sept. 13, 14 
Blackstone Valley, . . Uxbridge, . . . Sept. 27, 28 
Bristol, - » Taunton, 
Deerfield Valley, . . . Charlemont, 
Essex, . - Peabody, - Sept. 27, 28 
Franklin,. . . Greenfield, - Sept. 29, 30 
Hampden, ... +. «+ « W. Springfield, Sept. 21, 22 
Hampden East,. ...Palmer,... . Sept. 13, 14 
Hampshire,. ... . .Ambherst, .. . Sept. 22, 23 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 

Northampton, . . Oct. 

- « « - Middletield, . . Sept. 
Hingham, .... . .Hingham, .. . Sept.‘ 
Hoosac Valley,. . . . North Adams, . Sept. : 
Housatonic, ... . » Gt. Barrington, Sept. 28, 24 
Hillside, .. Cummington, . Sept. 27 
Massa*husetts Hort’l . Boston, ... . Sept. 
Marshfield, ... ..Marshfield, . . Sept. 
Martha’s Vineyard,. . West Tisbury, . Oct. 
Middlesex, . ... ..Concord, .. . Sept. 27 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, ... . Sept. ‘ 
Middlesex, South, . . eee agg . Sept. : 
Nantucket, ... + » Nantucket, . . Sept. 
Plymouth, .... .« ». Bridgewater, . Sept. ‘ 
Union, ...... . -Blandford,. . . Sept. 
Worcester, ..... . Worcester, . Sept. 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg, . . Sept. 27, 28 
Worcester, Northwest, Athol, . .. . .Sept. 20, 21 
Worcester, South, . .Sturbridge, . .Sep*. 15, 16 
Worcester, West, ..Barre,... . . Sept. 29 ,30 
VERMONT. 
Rutland Co., ... . . Rutland, 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Society for the Encouragement of Domestic 
Industry, ... . . + Providence,. . Sept. 19-23 


e« » Oct. 


Oct. 
. » Sept. 20-22 
- Oct, 5, 6 


» Oct. 
- Sept. 20-22 
5, 6 


. Sept. 15, 16 


Highland, .. 


e « - Sept. 20, 22 





IN GENERAL. 

The Societies of Christian Endeavor are 
holding their sixth annual convention at Sara- 
toga. 

Steps were taken July 11 toward the erection 
of a memorial hall in honor of Wendell 
Phillips. 

The Cunard steamships from Boston have 
had an exceptionally large number of passen- 
gers this season. 

Tne New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company is about to build a town on its 
line after the pattern of Pullman, IIl. 

Arrangements have been completed for the 
establishment of an astronomical outpost of 
Harvard College observatory in Colorado. 

Edison’s newest invention is the establish- 
ment of communication at sea between vessels 
not more than seven miles apart. 

Jeff Davis told an audience of Southerners on 
a Fourth of July: “ Let your children remem- 
ber that their fathers were neither rebels nor 
traitors.” 

The horseshoers connected with the Metro 
politan and Consolidated horse railroads struck 
July 11 because their demand for increased 
wages was refused. 

The Vermont press association is at Nan- 
tucket, the Maine association on Lake Cham- 
plain, and the Massachusetts association starts 
for the White Mountains Saturday. 

The town of Henley, Wis., was the scene of 
a great fire on Saturday night, July 9. Eleven 
persons Icst their lives, and the property de- 
stroyed was valued at $500,000. 

Insurance Commissioner Merrill has secured 
the arrest of two unauthorized agents of the 
New York Life Insurance Company for viola- 
ting the insurance laws in Berkshire county. 

The New Hampshire legislators are stil] en- 
gaged in the contest besween the Concord and 
the Boston & Maine railroads. The general 
opinion is that no legislation will be effected 
this year. 

Queen Kapiolani is reported to have said of 
the political trouble at Honolulu: “It's of no 
consequence. It is simply a change of Minis- 
try; that’s all. There will be no bloodseed; 
the trouble is all over.” 

Howard Gibson fell from the top of a build 
ing at Richford, Vt., Saturday, dropped 12 
feet, struck on the roof of a lumber shed, slid 
over the eaves, and fell 41 feet into the Missis- 
quoi river, and escaped without injury. 


It is charged that an inside ring got much 
‘“‘hoodle” out of the recent pleuro-pneumonia 
scare in Illinois. The legislative branch of the 
ring has just voted $260,712 for expenses of the 
board and for slaughtered animals, 

The business portion of the town of Hurley, 
Wisconsin, was nearly destroyed by fire Satur- 
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e « « « Sept. 21, 22 | 
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- Bangor,. . Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | 

4-6 | 
his field at Chester, Vt., last week. 
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; | sives? 
| dom’s cause to the conservatives ? 
| the Record is not color blind ? 





day night, involving a loss of about half a mil- 
lion. It started in a variety theatre, and seven 
teen lives were lost. 


The Jackson Company, of Nashua, has con- 
tracted to ship 1,000 bales of cotton cloth to 
China, via. the Canadian Pacific Railway. Six- 
teen long box cars are required. This is be- 
lieved to be the first large shipment via this 
route. 


The Southern press, especially in South Caro- 
lina, is indulging in a good deal of sensational 
alarmeover the danger of organized negro up- 
risings in various parts of that State. The os- 
tensible cause of this alarm is the organization 
of colored labor unions. 


One of the most dreadful disasters of recent 
record occurred on Saturday night July 9 in 
Canarsie bay, New York harbor, when the 
sloop yacht Mystery was capsized and some 22 
women and children perished. The captain of 
the yacht was intoxicated. A negro saved 
seven of the struggling women and children. 


The steamship Merrimack, of the Boston and 
Halifax line, ran ashore shortly after midnight 
Sunday, on Little Hope Island, Nova Scotia. 
Her passengers were landed in boats on the isl- 
and, which is a huge rock, and assistance will 
be sent from the mainland. A dense fog pre- 
vailed when the steamer struck. She will be a 
total loss. 

In Tremont Temple, Monday evening, a pub 
lic meeting of greeting of the officers and mem- 
bers of the National Division Sons of Temper- 
ance was heid. 
addresses were delivered by the Governor and 
prominent members of the order. The Na- 
tional Division is holding its sessions in Boston 
this week ; the reports indicating a good degree 
of prosperity. 





Recent deaths: Samuel M. Weston, born in 
Bremen, Me., in 1819, and latterly a prominent 
teacher in Roxbury, Mass., died Saturday. 
Charles Merriam, the last of the old Webster 
dictionary publishing firm of G. & C. Merriam, 
died in Springtield, Saturday. Dr. Samuel 
Nichols, a prominent physician of Bellows 


| Falls, Vt., died Friday. 


Mr. Lambert Hastings died Monday atter- 
noon at the residence of his son-in-law, in St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., aged eighty years. For fifty 
years he drove cattle to Brighton and Cam- 
bridge markets, at which places he was famil- 
iarly known as “Uncle Lambert,” and was 
highly esteemed as a business man. Probably 
no man in New England marketed as many 
cattle as he, and he enjoyed the confidence of 
the farming community to a great degree. 
Jobn Q. Adams, aged sixty-three years, was 
killed by being thrown from a load of hay in 





_ The NEw ENGLAND FARMER strikes out a 
little from its agricultural path and asks why 


| the two wings of the Congregationalists, Ando- 


ver and anti-Andover, cannot fraternize as do 
the blue and the gray war veterans. This is a 
happy illustration of the spirit of comity, but 


| the trouble is that the Andover fight is still on, 
| while the other war cooled off more than twenty 


vears ago. In the height of the ccnflict of 1861- 


| 65, the men of the two armies used to exchange 


coffee and tobacco, it is true, but they also kept 
up the circulation of deadlier material. The 
most we can now look for is the exchange of a 
little denominational coffee between the two 
armies, the blue conservatives and the gray 
progressives.— Boston Evening Record. : 


Why 6d/ue conservative, and gray progres- 
Is it correct to give the color of free- 
We hope 


The hall was well filled, and | 


Vacation derives its great value from the 
change that it giyes. Persons living inland on 
farms can get the most rest and benefit from 4 
visit to the shore, and there is no better place 
than Nantasket, as it is reached by an hour’s 
delightful sail down Boston harbor on some of 
the most comfortable boats that can be found. 
Accommodations at the beach can be obtained 
at reasonable terms, and the advantages there, 
coupled with the pleasant and restful way of 
reaching it, make it unsurpassed as a vacation 
resort. 





Boys, do you want to get a good knife free? 
Read the advertisement in another column. 





Some great bargains in second-hand farm 
machinery are offered by C. H. Thompson & 
Co. 





The large amount of money invested in live 
stock must operate to induce owners to seek the 
best means to preserve their animals healthy 
and prolong their lives. The services of 4 
reliable veterinary cannot always be secured 
when most needed, hence the necessity of hay- 
ing within reach remedies which can be de. 
pended upon in all ordinary cases. Dr. Dadd, 
the celebrated veterinary surgeon and author, 
made a variety of medicines to use in his prac. 
tice, as well as to meet the demands from par. 
ties at a distance. These remedies, which we 
advertise in our columns under the name of 
“Dr. Dadd’s Horse and Cattle Remedies,” are 
the results of his experi-nce in preventing and 
| curing the diseases of horses and cattle. We 

would call our readers’ attention to this adver. 
| tisement, and the offer of the proprietors to send 
| the medicines by mail or express (if not to be 
| had at the stores) free of expense, on receipt of 
the price as advertised. 








DR. E. S. FOSTER, 
CONSULTING OPTICIAN, 


(Store with C. W. BALDWIN, the Diamond Mer 

chant,) 

24 Bedford, Running through 

Avon Str-et, Boston, Mass. 

We give special attention to the scientific exam. 

ination of the human eye, and the accurate fitting 

of Spectacles and Eye-glasses for the correction of 

all correctable defects of vision. 


to 41 


No Charge for Examinations, 


orders correctly filled. 
Satisfaction guaran. 


Occulists and Physicians 
Repairing neatly executed. 
teed. 


BEFORE YOU BUY AN 
Ensilage Cutter Examine 


4 
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Vo SAMELS PATEN 


“a 


“THE DANIELS.” 
It has been awarded many prizes. It has no 


peer, and we warrant it to excel] all others in 
strength, durability and rapidity of work. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 Clinton, 8O & S82 So. Market Streets, 





and 34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass, 





FARMERS, GQUIP YOURSELVES WITH THE BEST! 
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TRIUMPH, 


FORMERLY 


NEW CLIPPER MOWER. 


“STANDARD” 


HAY TEDDER, 


“STANDARD” 


HORSE HAY RAKE, 


Haying Tools of all kinds. 


Paris Green, Slug Shot, Paris Green Sifters. Ice Cream Freezers, 


Sharpening and Repairing 


Lawn Mowers a Specialty. 


RUBBER HOSE, REELS, LAWN REQUISITES. 
IMPROV E 


HAY CAPS. 


A few Shop-worn MOWING MACHINES, 


Price $15.00 and uwards 


THE ROSS ENSILAGE CUTTER. 


The Leader in America---Fastest Cutter ever made. 


Haying Tools, all kinds, Best Quality. 


At the old Reliable Agricultural 


Store. 


Send for our 224 page Illustrated Catalogue. 





PARKER 


é& WOOD, 


No. 49 No. Market St., Boston.% 





HOW TO GET A KNIFE FREE 


By an arrangement with the Manufacturers, during the months of 
JUNE and JULY,{we will present the KINIF2B, of which the 
above is a perfect representation, 


To any old subscriber who will send us one new 
Prepaid Subscriber for six months or more. 


We make this offer 70 SECURE BONAFIDE NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and it will not hold good 


when one member of a family stops his paper and another subscribes. 


GEHO. M. WHITAKER. 
Publisher NEW ENGLAND FARMER and OUR GRANGE HOMES, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass- 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1887. 
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The Blarkets. 


For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, July 13. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside Faneuil Mall Market. 

[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RussKLL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 
38 & 40, Beef, Pork, Lard and Hams; CRossBy, 
Bros. & Co., Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
and Vegetables; SHAT "UCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; Geo. E. RICHARPMN & Co.. No. 1, F. H. 
Square, Fruit & Nuts; Coss, BATES & YERXA, 
No. 6 & § F. H. Square, Groceries. 

Groceries. 


Ginger .. 25 
Nutmegs .. 
Mace ee 


Flour— 
Haxall, b'1550 @ 5 75 
Taylor’s best @ 550 
St. Louis .5 00 @ 5 25 
Tea— 
Oolong . .35 @. 75 
Japan. . . 35 @. 75 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 
Hyson, best . @. 90 
ffee — 
Lo * 
29 


Starch— 
Satin gloss tb 
Silver gloss . 
Crown polish 
Crackers— 
Boston, ¥ bb. 
Butter. . .10 
Oyster... 6 
r lot a es 
Cereals— 
Oat m’l # tb. 34 
Hominy. . 
Corn meal .2 
Remeal .. 
rushed wheat 
Buckwheat . 
Jellies, in glass 8 
Jams, in glass 20 
Honey, comb, bb 
Mustard, .. 25 
Horsford’s Prep. 
Tapioca ¥ b. . 
Sago, # th... 
Sea Moss, # tb. 
Rice, ¥ th .5,7 
Allspice. . - @. 20 /Saleratus, ¥ th 6 
Pepper . .30 @.- 35 Cream Tartar, tb 
Domestic Fruits and Berries. 
Apples—¥pk 25 @. 60 Gooseberries, qt @. 
Tried, Yt 8 @. 12 Raspberries,qt. @. + 
Blackberries, qt @. 15 Strawberries, 15 @ . 
’ Blueberries, 15 @. 20 Melons,... 40 @. 
Currats, qt .10 @. 15 |Peach, qt can 16 @. 
Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


Almonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 Pecans, ...15@. 
Castana, # bh 12 @. 15 |Prunes,¥b .8@. 
Citron, ¥ tb 20 | Raisins,lay’s 16 @. 
Dates, ¥ b 15 Valencias, tb 8 
Figs, ¥ bh ..15@. 30 Muscatels,b 10 
Filberts, ¥ t 15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.15 
Lemons, doz 15 @. 25 Naples, 
Oranges, #dz18 @. 50 | Zante cur’nts, 10 
Peanuts, ¥ &.8 @. 10 
Vegetables. 
Beans, ¥ pk .50 @. 60 | Peas, split, ¥ qt 
String, pk . 20 @. 35 | Potatoes, pk 25 
Beets, # pk .3) @. 40 ¥ bbl . .187 
Cabbages, ea 10 @. 15 | Peas, pk. . . 40 
Carrots, -. »-pk @. 50 |Squashes— 
Corn,green,dz20 @. 2 Marrow, ¥ tb 
Cucumbers,ea 3 5 Summer,ea. 5 
Egg plant, ea 20 @. 2% Tomatoes, tb . 
Lettuce, ¥hd 5@. 8 | Floridas, b - 
Mint, bch,.. - . 10 |Turnips,pk . 
Onions, pk i - 50 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, ¥ th— ; Cheese, 7 th . 15 
Lump, + .26@. 3)| Brie,each,. . 
Creamery, . 25 @. 27 Neufchatel, ea | 
Prime tub,. 22 @. 25 | Eggs, # doz . 17 
common, -15 @. 20! Cape, .. .20 
Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, ¥ 30 @. 40 ;Pigeons,doz . 

Fowls,# bh .15 @. 18 | squabs,¥pr50 

Green Ducks @. 25 |Turkeys, ¥ & 18 
Geese,. .-». @. 25 | 

eats--F resh. 

; Mutton— 
legs, ¥ b . 15 
fore qr, ¥ b & | 
chops, ¥ tb . 17 
haslet,ea. .6 

Pork, ¥ b— 
Roast&steak10 
Suet, ¥b.. .6 
Tallow, ¥ b .5 
Veal, hind qr 15 
foreqr.+s+-> 
loins, ..-15@. 
Smoked, &c. 
Tongues, ¥ th 12 @. 14 
Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 
Pigs’feet, Vb @. 8 
Sausage, ¥ bh 11 @. 12 
Beef, corned, th6 @. 10 Bologna, ¥b @. 8 
Smoked, # 20 @. 25 |Tripe, Vb . 8 @. 15 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry, ¥ ®.8 @. 10 “ Salt, ¥ kit 3 50 @ 5 a 


Old Gov. Java @. 

Rio, eee + 28 @ ® 
Molasses— 

Porto Rico, gal 


S©266 e686 eee 


@. 60 
Cienfuegos . @. 35 
Syrup. . -50 @. 90 
New Orleans @. 65 
Cooking...+ @.: 

Maple Syrup90 @ 100 


ugar— 

Granulated bh @. 64 
Powdered @. 7 
Crushed .-.e . 
Yellow «-. » 44@ . 

Spices— 
Cassia, WB. 
Cloves ees 
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Beef, ¥ b— 
Sirloin steak 23 
Round do. . ( 
Rump do .+ 
Rib, roast . 
Chuckrib. . 
Liver . 


eS 


*e8e 


686888 686 


Lard, leaf, ¥ b8 @ 
Tried, ee -9 @. 10 
Meats--Salt 


Pork, hams, B. @.- . 
Bacon, ¥ th . @. 12 
Shoulders, 8 @. 84 
Salt, # tb .84@. 9 





otherwise ovnncer~- 


‘‘Midsummer dullness”’ is now in order, but busi- 
ness continues very good even better than might 
be expected under the circumstances. The volume 
of trade continues on the whole satisfactory. The 
Weekly Trade Review says that the half year opens 
generally satisfactory, but with some financial un- 
certainties in the horizon. The first half of the 
year showed a large number of manufacturing and 
railroad companies able to increase dividends. 
There is much complaint at the smallness of the 
profits but that is a natural consequence of the set- 
tled and increasing age of the country. Great 
booms and bonanzas come only to adventurers in 
new countries or in consequence of an unsettled 
condition of affairs. There is a strong market on 
pig iron with a great general demand; wool con- 
tinues dull. 


Apples.—The apple market is quiet, with 
Southern stock quoted at $1 00@1 50 ¥ half barrel 
crate, and some extras alittle higher. We no- 
ticed one lot of small green domestic apples for a 
hotel for cooking. Old apples are nominal. Choice 
evaporated are quoted firm at 14@17c; Sun-dried 
apples are dull at 2@7 cts. 

Ashes—The market is steady at 44c for pots and 
6c # tb for pearls. 

Barley.—Quotations are maintained at 73 to 
75c for Canada. In Chicago 55 to 60 cents. The 
market is steady at large sales. 

Keans.—The demand is Jight and prices are 
only fairly maintained. Sales are confined mainly 
to small lots, and the market is without vitality. 
Some lots of extra peas will bring $1 95, but most 
sales are below. 

We quote cho'ce small N. Y. hand-picked pea 
$1 80@1 85 # bush; choice N. Y. large hand-picked 
do $175@—; small Vt. hand-picked pea $190@ 
195; choice screened do $150@170; hand-picked 
medium $175@—; choice screened do $150@ 
170; choice improved yellow eyes $1 45@1 55. 
Canned peas 80990c. reen peas $115@1 25 ¥ 
bnsh for choice Western; 75c@95 for Northern. 
Jobbing prices 10¢ higher. 

New York:—Marrow $190@195; medium $1 75 
@180; white kidney $1 80; red $1 70@1 75. 

Beef, Fresh—Che market is very quiet, and 
prices weaker, but quotations have not been 
changed. It takes, however, very extra stock to 
bring full 74 cents. : 

We quote steers, 64@74° # th; hind quarters 
9; to 104; fore-quarters 3§@4}; rumps, 11@13c; 
rounds 74@8c; loins 14@16. 

Beef, Packed—The market for barrel beef 
bas been ruling quiet with unchanged prices. 

We quote prices $8@10 ¥ bbl; beef hams, $22; 
tripe, half bbls, $3 50. 

Gutter.— Receipts of the week, 29,563 pkgs 
a id 2062 boxes. Last week’s receipts 25,330 pkgs 
and 2276 boxes. 

The butter market is full as firm as last week 
for equally good qualities, as the best grades are 
well sold up and the weather has not been favor- 
ab'e for the best success in butter making. One 
(Juincy market merchant remarked to the reporter 
tuis morning, “they are all after the fine butter’”’ 
The inferior qualities increased in supply by the 
weather move more slowly. The recent rains giv- 
ing promise of continued feed for the cattle have 
tended to check a speculative tendency which was 
anticipating a rise on account of drouth, yet the 
top quotations have advanced 4c and some holders 
of best northern creamery are asking a cent more 
than a week ago. Very little of the Northern 
dairy butter received last week was in first-class 
order, owing to the inferior facilities of transpor- 
tation companies. The finest lots sold readily at 
18 to 19 cents, but a large portion had to be forced 
off at a lower range or put into cold storage. Ina 
Jobbing way the best ercamery stock commands 22 
to 23c and some fancy packages go up to 24c, but a 
pretty good article can be bought at 20 to 2Ic. 

The best brands of creamery are quoted at 20 to 





22 cents, second quality at from 18 to 20; imita- 
tion creamery 16@17 cents. Best dairy 174@18c4; 
selections 2¢c; fair to good 14@16c; lower gradvs 
according to quality; jobbing prices 1 .nd 2 cents 
higher. 

In Elgin creamery is firm at 19c. At St. 
Albane, general price 16 to 17 cents; selected 18 to 

19 cents; fair 12 to 15 cts. 

New York :—Receipts of butter large and fancy 
creamery, tubs and pails 19 to 20c; select ped 17 
to 19c; fair 15 to léc; select dairy tubs and pails 18 
to 19¢; good 15 to 17¢, and fair 15 to léc. 


Cheese. — Receipts of the week 8599 boxes, 
and 0 barrel, against 4996 boxes and 0 barrel 
last week. 

Cheese has slowly grown easier during the week 
and is now dull with prices } to 4c per pound 
lower than a week ago, and it is doubtful if present 
quotations can be maintained. The Montreal Ga- 
zette of Monday says: “It begins to look very like 
as if the June boom had collapsed. New York has 
broken badly on unfavorable weather, the heated 
condition of stock, and the withdrawal of support 
from shippers who have heretofore upheld the 
June deal, 

We quote Northern choice new 9@—c; common 
grades 7 to 8 cts; Ohio and Western &c. 

In Liverpool, the market is quoted at 46 shil- 
ings 6 pence. In Utica, N. Y., 8} @8%c, 

New York :—Fancy 9c; prime 8@8{c. 

Coal.—The original agreement of the combina- 
tion of dealers to advance the retail price 50c per 
ton has rath r checked trade. The trade has also 
agreed not to sell coal for forward delivery, except 
that the prices at the time of the delivery are to be 
charged. 

The retail prices are as follows: Egg and 
furnace $5 29@575 white ash stove, $5 50@5 75 


| Lehigh stove, $6 0036 25 Franklin stove, $7 50 


7 75 

The wholesale market is firm with another ad- 
vance talked of; stove is quoted at $3 85@4 15; 
egg at $3 75@3 80 free on board in New York. 


Coffee.—The market is approaching a steadier 
condition of affairs. 

Quoted prices, raw, Mocha, # tb, 26@31c; old 
Gov. Java, 24@28c; Maracaibo, 22@26c; Rio, 
19 @22c, the bulk of sales bring about 21 cts. 

Corv —has ruled quiet and steady all the week. 
Sales are made as goods are wanted. We quote 
high mixed 52ad2h0; steamer yellow 51@52; 
steamer mixed 50451} 

Egas.—Receipts of the week 8676 cases, 20 
bbls, 38 boxes. Last week’s receipts 6033 cases 
48 barrels, 51 boxes. 

Eggs have hada firm week. Choice goods are 
growing scarcer and prices have advanced. From 
1500 to 2000 cases of Vrovincial eggs were sunk at 
the wreck of the Halifax steamer which increases 
the scarcity. Much higher prices will bring them 
out of cold storage. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 17@17%c. 
Western 16@164c; Cape and near by eggs sell for 
18@19; Nova Scotia, P. E. 1. and New Brunswick 
16@ 164 cents. 

New York:—Fresh eggs selling from 15 to léc, 
with fancy white leghorn at from 18 to 20cts. 

Fish.—The fresh fish market has been very fair 
the past week and there has been a good supply 
and conpengoating demand. The supply of sait 
mackerel is much less than the demand, 

Dry and pickled: cod, dry bank 4@4 25; pickled 
bank, $3 59@4 00 #cwt; Georges $400@4 25; pol 
lock, $200@3 00; mackerel, Nol, # bbl $13@14; 
No 2, nominal $10@12; No3, $9210; herring No. 
1 ¥ box, 9@11c; pickled, bbl, $4 00@4 50; California 
salmon $16 bol. Canned mackerel $1 15 per 
doz; canned lobsters per doz $1 554@165. 


Flour and Meal.—Flour and meal is much 
firmer. Wheat is advancing at Minveapolis, and 
this is causing an advance in the spring patents 
which are now quoted as high as $5.15. The mills 
are looking for even higher figures. 

We quote round car lots trom mills: fine and 
superfine $2 35@2 25; extras, $3 15@4 00; Minn. 
bakers $4 25@450; winter wheat stra ght and 
rollers $4 25@4 75; patents $460@515; $4 15@ 
450 Mich. stone. Canada flour $4 70@4 60. Corn 
meal $230; per bag, 97@98c; granulated $3 10: 
Rye flour $3 25; oatmeal $5 10@5 90. 

Fruit and Berries.—Trade in foreign fruits 
is very good, and the supply large, particularly in 
bananas. One of the teading dealers informs us 
that the present is the largest season ever known. 
People are learning to eat them more and more, 
and Jarge quantities are taken by hotels for dessert. 
We quote bananas at $1a4 ¥ bunch; oranges $4@ 
ai # box; lemons $250@7 ¥ box. Pineapples 
are in fair supply at 8@1l5c, and melons at 20@40c. 
We also quote peanuts 5@64c; dates 5@54c, and 
figs 94 @13kc. 

ercies 21@ injliberal supply alt ough ch -cked a 
little by the :ains of Sunday and Monday. Straw- 
berries are nearly all gone, but some are arriving 
from the provinces which sell at 8@l5c. Cherries 
are closing out at 8@1l0c and gooseberries are still 
in market at $3, # bushel. Blueberries are plenty 
at 124@l4c. Receipts in blackberries are heavy and 
price 12}c. Large receipts of raspberries have de- 
pressed the price to lic. Currants are ample for 
the demand at 8@llc. Trade in berries is very 
good and a walk through the market discloses a 
beautiful appetizing sight. 

New York: Receipts of fruit generally light to- 
day and choice stock meéting with ready sale, ex- 
cept huckleberries, which are in large supply and 
New York and Pennsylvania selling from & to 10c; 
Jersey 6 to 8c; boxes 50 to 75c; currants continue 
in light supply and selling cherry from 10 to l2c # 
qt. choice stock 7 to 8c # th; small 5 to 6c # th. 
Kaspbrries, a red, Antwerps and Marlboro 3 to 
5c # cup; small natives unsaleable. Black rasp- 
berries 7 to 10c # qt. Pears, sugar, $3 to $4 # bbl. 
The supply of Georgia watermelons continues 
large and selling from $20 to $25 # 100. 

Hay and Straw.—Crvop reports indicate a 
large yield and the market is rather dull, although 
choice grades maintain a steady tone. 

Choice prime hay, $17@18 50; fair to good, $144 
16 00, poor to ordinary, $12@14; east swale, $9410. 
Rye straw, choice, $14 00—; oat straw, $748. 

New York: Hay selling from 60 to 80c; rye 
straw 50 to 65c, 

Hides and Leather—The leather market is 
quiet at this season. Domestic hides are dull and 
down. Choice stock is selling well at firm prices 

Sole, hemlock, 21@22c for choice and common 
damaged and poor 14@19c; Union 29@30c; Rough 
choice 25@26c; light 21@22c; others, 23@24c; belt 
ing and harness, 26@32c; calf skins, 30@35c. Fin- 
ished, first quality, buff and grain, 15aisc; glove, 
12@15c; wax, 16@17c; brogan 17@20c; kip 17@ 
19c; calf skins, 70@80c. New England hides green 
salted 8 to 9c 

Honey.—Honey is selling all the way from 9 
to 12c per th according to quality, fancy single 
comb l3c. Beeswax 21 to 23c. New York, honey 
7@l1lc. 

Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent ; old papers jc; 
old books lic; white rags 3c@4c; old brass 7c; old 
iron 4@1c; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2 to 3hkc. 

Lumber.—The market continues active with 
a moderate supply of all kinds of stock. Building 
is very active this season, in all the cities and large 
towns. 

Molasses—There has been a good demand for 
the grocery grades. Prices remain for Porto 
Rico, 35cts; Barbadoes 25@30c; Cienfuegos, 21@ 
23 cts; New Orleans, 45@48 fancy — 55@60c ; 
sugar house at 9@llc, with a small stock on the 
market. 

Maple Sugar.—Sold in choice clear cakes 
from 7@&c; in pails and tubs 6@7c; common 
grades of syrup sell at 40@45cts; choice sells 
at from 50 to 60c per gallcn. 

Mill Feed.—Winter bran $18@18.50; spring 
$17@18; middlings $17@20; cotton seed meal in 
sacks $25@26. 

Mutton and Veal.—Both are quiet but sup 
—-* veal are light while mutton is in fnll 
su : 
ls enate choice heavy Eastern lambs, 9@10c; 
poor to good, 7@sc; pinay, ing oe 10@12c; Brighton 
mutton 6@8c; Chicago do 6@8c; Eastern veal, 
choice, 9@10 cents; fair to good 7@8c. 

New York :—Country Dressed calves 8 to 8c. 

Say cay firm and supplies are being re- 
duced. 

We quote receiver’s prices for oats in carload 
lots choice fancy 424@433c; No 2, white, 424@424c; 
No 3 white, 40}@41}c; mixed 37@39. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week 2311 pkgs, against 3217 
last week. Prices for large tubs 13 cts; small 
boxes l4c. 

Oil.—There is a firm market on cottonseed oil, 
and full prices are realized. Linseed oil 47@54; 
whale crude 30@35, refined 40@48; Sperm, winter, 
80481; Sperm bleachea 83@86; sperm crude 73 ; Lard 
winter, ex 58460; Nos. 137@42; Neatsfoot ¥ gal. 
50470; Fish oils 25@37; Cotton seed, crude Ba 
35; refined 44@50; Olive oil 78@80 cents ¥ gal; 
Refined kerosene 6@7c # gal; extra 9@10c; naph- 
tha 9@10 ¥ gal. 


Pork and Lard—In pork provisions, the local 
packers note no chang s in prices, though they 
contend that on the recent firmness in the western 
markets this market is in full sympathy. All kinds 
of hog products are sel ing more freely, and prices 
ore higher, in sympathy with the Chicago mar- 

et. 

Prices range from $15@17 50; lard in tierces 74@ 
8c; packages 74@8jc; hams 114@124c; boneless 
bacon 10@11c; smoked shoulders 8@8ic; fresh ribs 
94@10c ; dressed hogs 6j to 74c. 

Potatoes.—R ts, 171 car loads, The mar- 
ket is well ae with new potatoes and prices 
rule low. The best varieties have been selling at 
$150@1 75 ¥ barrel, but some are not worth over 
$1 ¥ barrel. 

New York :—Virginia potatoe: in good demand, 
and selling to-day from $150@175 ¥ bbl.; New 
Jersey and Long Island $1 75, with bbls $2. 


Poultry and Game.—Poultry is less firm than 
last week; quotations are not changed but are 
weaker, and here will probably be achange before 
another week. 

We quote: Choice Northern turkeys and fowls 
12 to 15 cts; fair to good 10@1lc; Western iced 10g 
12 cents. Northern spring chickens 20 to 30. 

New York :—Spring chickens, live, large, 18@20c; 
small 16c; dressed 24@28c ; fowls 12c; ducks 17@18¢c. 

Rye.—The market is quiet again. The best 
New York rye is now 61 cents. 

Soap.—Prices per box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv- 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $390; Babbitt’s best, $425; Dobbins, $480; 
Good Will, $4 15; Marsailles, $5 50; Queen, $3 85. 


Sugar.—The market has continued very dull 











for raw — and prices are easier. We quote fair 
to good refining at 43 @5§ cents, and centrifugal at 
5 7-16 cents for 96 deg. test. Refined powdered at 
6% cents; granulated at 57 cents and coffee crushed 
at 4§@5§ cents ¥ th as to quality. 

Salt.—Turk’s Island, # hhd, $2 25; coarse per 
bag 95c. Liver 1 fine per sack $1 35; coarse-fine 
80c; mineral salt per ton $12; ground rock salt, 20 

ound boxes, 17c; 10 pound boxes llc; 5 pound 7c. 
‘he coarse-fine salt is suitable for salting down 
hay and comes at a very low price. 

Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co.Boston. 

Timothy ¥ bush, 45 ths, 

Fair to good oeoeweweveweeeee . $2 0OO@$2 15 

Prime 2+ +0¢028 0 y 

Selected or choice Northern 
Red tops per sack 50 tbs. 

Western ..eeees 

New Jerseys sevens 
Clover per bb. 

i SP rerreri te cea tae ee 

Michigan on a" © ae #66 6 ee &, 66 

New ork . . . . . . . . . . . ,. . ee . . 

White Dutch ....-. 

Sn 40 sas @ . 

Lucerne or Alfalfa . . 
Hungarian per bush, 48 tbs . 
German Millet per bush, 50 

Common ...eececeee 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 tbs i 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 tbs .. . 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 ths . . . 

Spices—The spice market is better, but no 
change of prices is noted. 

Cassia ¥ tb 7@8c; cloves, 28@32c; ginger, 5@6; 
pimento, 5@7c; black pepper, 18@24c; nutmegs, 60 
@7ic. 


oenetes seen 
ecoevce » $235 


eee » « « $1 90@2 00 
*eneevee e 2 15@2 25 
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© Tallow.—Country tallow has only a slow sale 
for 14@2 cents for rough and 34@4 cents for ren- 
dered. It must be choice to reach these quota- 
tions. 

Teas.—The new Japan teas are in great de- 
mand Formosa 25@28c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50@ 
60c, Gunpowder # tb 25@55c; Imperial 24@45c; Hy- 
son 17@35c; Young Hyson 15 to 40c; Hyson Skin 
23@30c; Souchong 15@58c; Olong 15@40c; Japan 
18@23c; choicest new 30@40c; Amoy 16@25c. 

Truck.—The market is well supplied with all 
the seasonable products of the market gardens 
and a look at it is as good as a visit to a horticul- 
tural exhibition. Trade is very good. 

Native beans are worth $1.25 # bushel; peas 
$150 # bush; cucumbers 24c each; onions $1 00 
@2.00 # crate; bunch 250@100; beets 75@87c ¥ 
bush; lettuce 75c@1 00; cabbages 8@9c each. 

New York :—Cabbage $4 00 to 500% 100; corn 
Tic, to $100 # 100; cucumbers 75c to $1 00 ¥ 
crate; tomatoes, N. J. $100 to 150; beans 50 to 
75c ¥ bag. 

Wool—The market is dull and weaker although 
quotations are not changed. 

As usual at this season manufacturers are giving 
a good deal of attention to their stock taking, and 
hence they are not fr e buyers of wool. Again, it 
is claimed thaf the very tight money market has 
caused them to feel cautious about increasing their 
obligations. They are rather inclined to wait and 
see what is to turn up. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 102 Federal street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 2kc; fine wasbed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 25c; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘ta’ super 35 to 
42; **b’’ super, 30 to 32c. 

Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 
give us the following quotations: Fine unwashed 
Vermont 21@22c; New Hampshire ditto 21@22c; 
washed ditto 29@30; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 34@36c; 
choice Maine super pulled 42@45c. 

New York.— XXX selling at 39c; XX 36 to 38c; 
X 32 to 34c; fine washed 36 to 39c; extra pulled 31 
to 35 cents. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported expressly for the NEw ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GLO. J. FOX. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—Not any lack in supply 
of the various kinds offered. What seemed agree- 
able to the butchers ne doubt was the still further 
decline in prices on Western cattle; costing less 
in the West they could be afforded at jc decline. 
This break in prices does not harmonize with the 
desires of our farmers. ‘e can not understand 
why cattle should sell from 4@jc lower than fat 
hogs, but such is the case. The latter cost 54@6c 
L, “., delivered here from the West. The sheep 
market holds steady in all its bearings, but a de. 
cine on lambs will no doubt be effected early in 
August. Veal calves are in good supply, and good 
qualities sell readily at unchanged rates. What 
milch cows arrive find sale at fairly respectable 
rates. Sales mostly at a range of $30 to $45 
head for new milch without the calf. Spring 
chickens have declined from 18@20c. to 1634@18c, 
with increased supply. 

FOREIGN TRADE.—Shipments in cattle from 
Boston have been quite heavy during the week, 
there being some Canadians shipping Western 
cattle. Latest quotations on American cattle were 
O@t0kc ¥ th on good finely fatted steers. Such 
cattle should command highest prices and find a 
ready market. 1468 head of cactle are the ship- 
ments of the week, and 1896 qra of beef. Steamer 
Kansas for Liverpool, took on 202 head of cattle 
for Crofford & Lunnis; 139doforJ, A. Hathaway; 
261 do for A. N. Monroe; steamer Istrian for 
Liverpool, 552 do for H. Walker & Son; steamer 
Scandinavian for Glasgow, 104 cattle by J. i 
Hathaway; 210 do by A. N. Monroe, 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET, 


Cattle. Sheep.Shotes. Hogs. Veais. 
This week, . . . 2,348 12,264 140 17,406 1,616 
Last week .. .1,253 11,937 90 14,803 656 
lvyrago, July 14, 2,416 8,525 158 16,105 1,531 
Horses, 7 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 


STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
RB. Ik. oc 


Maine.... 62 62 nee 
N. Hampshire 53 154] Western . . 2,026 10,738 
Vermont .. 50 594)Canada... 766 
Massachusetts 79 —|N. Brunswick — — 
New York .. 78 — 

OU bo .2 6:6.6-6 6 6e4 we + 2,348 12,264 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Fitchburg .1,289 1,533] Eastern .., 62 172 
Lowell .. 27 559 | Old Colony . 
Bos. & Alb’y 918 10,000 | On fo’t & boats 52 
N.Y.&N.E. — _ — 
. See a eS 2 » 2,348 12,264 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattie. Sheep. Veals. 


Maine— 

C. H. Merrill. . . + » 
S.H. Hussy ....- 
D. Libby «2 ce 20 , 15 
B. W. Harriman ... 11 
a. + @ 5.6 & -« - 4 
Jacob Weiler ..... 17 
I. C. Libby & Son... 50 
F. H. Coolidge & Son. . 20 

New Hampshire— 
I. B. Sargemt ..-«-- iI 
J. Y.Keazer «see 
Aldrich & Johnson, , 
Breck & Wood. ® 
Dow & Moulton 
H. A. Wilcox 
E. F. Adden . 


41 
5 


28 
10 
31 
28 
92 
18 
52 


J.B. BMemiok. «es 
W.A. Farnham ... 
F.S.-Kimball .., 
W. C. Cleveland 
Coombs & Farrar. 
Dwyer & Lavene. 
G. H. Sprigg. . 
N. K. Campbell 
Hall & Seaver . 
A. Williamson , 
W.L. Engrem , 
B.S. Hastings . 
R. E. French & Co . 
Ww. G. Townsend. 
A.A. Pond. 
A.J. Piper. eee 
M.G. Flanders . 
L. W. Tinker. «+ « 40 
F, Kenfield. . . +. «+. 30 
Massachusetts— 


,. . . . . ,. 27 


7 2 
New York— 
W.Wisher «-ccccecso dd 

W. sScollans ....6+s-. 78 
Canada— 


6a 4 ¢ 


J. 8. Henry 
W. Meloy .-- 


G. A. Sawyer 
F. Gosselyn : + é 4 
C. Bracket ..... 


Western— 


552 
202 


39 
432 


H. Walker & Son ... 
Crofford & Lunnis ... 
G. A. Sawyer .. 
Farrell & McFlynn 
Hollis & Co. *"e@eee#e. 
J.A. Hathaway ..., 
Farrell & Nagle .,., 





BEEF CATTLE. 


Low as have been the prices they have dropped 
again this week a strong § cent per pound. Trade 
was very light in New me cattle. Feed is so 

ood that farmers considering market prices, are 

olding back their beef stock until the market 
gives stronger inducements than at the present 
time. Cattle in good rich.pastures are not costing 
owners much trouble or expense and are continu- 
ally on the gain in flesh. 

There was a fair supply of Western cattle at 
market, At the Western yards at Watertown 
there was a display of some very fil@ beeves. 
Some butchers were laying in large quantities tak- 
ing advantage of the low prices. One good bar- 
gain was secured at Brightou on alot of 18 West- 
ern steers weighing 1235 tbs at $4 10 live weight. 
The highest price noticed on any bunch on sale 
was $4 80 and that kind of cattle will not cost the 
butcher heavy at 25 per cent shrink. Slaughterer 











are well aware that the season is approaching 
when cattle taken from stall to grass feed must 
undergo the usual shrinkage and their bids on cat- 
tlemust be made accordingly. 

Sales of Cattle at Union Market.—7? steers that 
would average 1214 ths at $4624 per cwt. live 
weight; 40 steers, av 1550 ths at $4 60; 20 do, ay 
1314 tbs at 44c; 12 do, av 1300 ths at $4 70; 18 do, av 
1200 ths at $4 Ooh by J. A. Hathaway; 4 oxen, the 
average live weight 1442 tbs at 44c. A pair of very 
fine bull calves vlens 970 tbs at 3jc live weight 
by W. G. Townsend. 

A few sample sales at Brighton: sales of 15 
steers average 1341 tbs at $4.60 L. W.; 18 do av 
1400 Ibs at $4.65; 15 do av 1338 ths at 44c; 25 do av 
1450 tbs at $4.80; 15 do av 1421 ths at $4.40; 18 do 
av 1235 tbs at $4.10 by A N. Monroe; 7 steers av 
1400 ths at 43c; 7 do av 1390 tbs at $4.65; 7 do av 
1290 tbs at $4.50; 6 do av 1360 ths at $4.60; 5 do av 
1350 tbs at $4.65; 4 do av 1250 ths at $4.55; 3 do av 
1150 tbs at $4.25 by Farrell & McFlynn. 


Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen$6 50 @$6 75 | Second qual.$5 50 @5 75 
Fair to goodé 00 @ 6 25 | Third quality4 00 @4 50 

Few pairs premium builocks. . . .$— —@— — 


The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $462 @475 | Lighttofair®. . @4 25 
G’d toprime4 37 @450 | Slim ..+4++-+ @400 

A few lots of premium steerscost . ... @487 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


Sales are more readily effected, although it is 
natural for some buyers to hold off until the close 
of market thinking by so doing they will buy the 
cheaper, but such buyers let many a good bargain 
slip out of their hands. The best wayis to buy 
what you want at fair prices and of a man you can 
— upon. 

The cattle business on Wednesday was confined 
almost exclusively to milch cows, springers and 
heifers. 

Sales of one fancy milch cow at $50, 1 do. at $52, 
1 at $50, 1 extra cow, $48, 4 do. at $140; the lot by 
J. Melloy & Son. Sales of one fancy milch cow, 
$60, 1 do. at $58, 4 at $50 each, 2 do. at $55 each, 
aad 6 fair quality cows, the lot $145, by A. Stone. 
Sales of 3 new milch cows for $100, 1 at $45, 1 do. 
at $30, by F. C. Libby & Son, Sales of 10 spring- 
ers, $40 each, 5 milch cows, $45 each, 3 do. at $45 
each, 2 tancy milkers, $55 each, 1 do. at $65, 4 do. 
at $50 each, 8 extra cows at $41 each, 15 beef 
heifers at 3c. L. W., average 800 Ibs., by W. 
Scoilans. Sales of three milch cows for $100, 1 do. 
at $45, 1 do. at $30, 24 do. from $35 @ $65, per head, 
byJ.S. Henry. 

H. A. Wilcox sold three milch cows, the lot 
for $115. I. ©. Libby & Son sold ten cows at 
$45 each, 5 do at $40 each, the above were the tops 
of his herds. Dow & Moulton sold 1 springer 4 
W. Meloy sold 1 cow and calf $45, 1 springer $38. 
I, B. Sargent sold 3 cows and calves at $40 each, 
2 springerg and 1 milker the lot $132.50; Breck & 
Wvod 80jd 7 milkers from $40@50; Aldrich & 
Jo :nson gold 5 milch cows at $36 each. 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra 
$40450; fancy $50@80. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

The usual large supply of Western have been re- 
ceived by butchers direct from their agents and 
some of them were re-sold, the lambs at 74,@8c and 
the sheep at 43@5}c. Severallotsof Canada lambs 
were at market in good condition to slaughter. 
Lambs will not probably hold at present rates into 
August. We quote prices unchanged from last 
week. Sales of spring lambs from 6@8cts ¥ tb, and 
old sheep at 24@54c. Sales of 200 Canada lambs 
average 60}tbs ut 63c and a lot of 200 not quite as 
good in quality at 64¢ by F. Gosselyn; 24 lambs 
weight 1439 ths at 7}, 21 sheep of 2340 tbs, at 44c, 
by Coombs & Farrar,7 lambs av 68 tbs, at 7c, by 
Dwyer & Lavene; 90 lambs, av 65 tbs, at 7c, by C. 
Brackett; 15 lambs, av 55 tbs, at 6c, by H. A. 
Wilcox ; 62 lambs of 52 ths, at 64c, by I. C. Libby & 
Son; 12 lambs of 50 ths, at 6c, by I. B. Sargent; 17 
lambs average 69 tbs, at 5c, by Aldrich & Johnson. 

Prices—Sheep and lambs in Jots 2@5} c ¥ tb or 
$2 00@5 25 ¥ head. Lambs 4j@5ic. Spring lambs 
6@S8c each. 

SWINE. 


Arrivals of pigs were light and prices nominal. 
Demand quiet. Fat hogs sre wanted and prices 
steady at 54a6c live weight on Western and 6}@6ic 
D W on Northern. 

Hog butchers are having at the present time an 
excellent trade both in fresh and salt pork. They 
give us to understand that the home and foreign 
demand is very good, and that the amount of 
business done for the past two months is even be- 
yond their expectations. Prices on the western 
hog product have run for some time past quite 
even, 

Prices :—Western Hogs 54@6c, live; 
dressed 6} @64c. Store pigs 8@13c bb. 

VEAL CALVES. 

The business about the same as last week, 
Prices steady, sales largely from 24@5jc ¥ hb. 
Grassers moving at low rates. I. C. Libby & Son 
sold several lots at 54c, av 130 tbs. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@5jc. 

LIVE POULTRY. 

Upwards of 14 tons at market. Prices rule 
lower on spring chickens, 163@18c being all poultry- 
men will pay and 10c for old hens. 


HIDES, &c. 


HipEs, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, heavy —@é6i4c, lighi'—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c ¥ tb; calf skins —@7c¥ th. Tallow 
Brighton. 24@%c; country,14@2c. Dairy skins 104 
25c ea. Lamb skins, 50@65¢ ea. Sheared skins, 
15@30c. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 
CHICAGO, June 5.—Cattle — Receipts, 8000 
head; shipments 2100; market steady; shipping 
steers; $3 40@4 50; stockers and feeders $1 75@3 10; 
cows, bulls and mixed $1 50@275; Texas cattle 
$1 75@3 50; Hoge—receipts 1000 head; shipments 
3900 head; market higher; rcugh and mixed 
$5 10@5 35; packing and shipping $5 20@5 45; light 
$5 1595 35; Sheep —Receipts 2000 head; shipments 
; market strong; natives, $3@4 30; Western, 
$2 004370; Texans, $2 70@3 70; lambs $1 50@4 ¥ 
head. 


Northern 
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HORSE MARKET. 

The movement in horses during the week con- 
sidered better than an average for a July week. 
The kinds that chiefly tind sale are drivers for 
family use to take away into the country and street 
car horses. Auction prices rather low but at pri- 
vate sales’ steady rates. At combination sale 
stable quality good. Sales fair and prices low. 
The stock mostly Western from $125 to $237 per 
head. An occasional pair of mules on sale from 
$100 to $125 each. At Russell’s sale stable busi- 
ness fair. Not many draft horses on the market 
and but few required. L.H. Brockway of Ionia 
Michigan had in 18 head, all drivers, weighing 
from 900 to 1200 tbs with sales from $130 to $250; a 
pair of tice six-year-old bay mares, weight 1075 
Ibs each, closely matched, extra good drivers and 
grand knee actors for sale at $500; J. F. Drew of 
Illinois 18 drivers: a good lot; sales from $125 to 
$300. At Welch & Hall’s their best sale was for a 
driver at $235; cheapest on eale $100. At Interna- 
tional Horse Exchange prices low, trade fair and 
supply moderate. 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CoRDLEY, 
YouNG & FULLER, 121 Devonshire St., Boston, 


Stocks have been very dull, with some weakness 
in the local market, and a good deal more in New 
York. Money has not eased off as much as was 
expected after the first of this month, and has 
been particularly tight in Boston. There is nat- 
urally but little disposition to speculate until the 
outlook for easy money becomes better. 

In New York the situation is still further com- 
plicated by the Baltimore & Ohio deal, which is 
still pending, and by the evident disposition of the 
leaders not to permit an advance until the matter 
is settled one way or the other. This may result 
in another break, but at the moment it does not 
seem probable. Stocks are very cheap, general 
business is in fair condition, railroad earnings are 
excellent, and with easy money and increase of 
confidence, prices should go a great deal higher. 
There seems to be a much better feeling here than 
in New York, less disposition to seil,anda great 
deal more confidence in intrinsic values. The 
better class of land stocks hold very well, much 
better than has teen expected. Atchison has 
yielded very slowly, and has on the whole more 
friends than anything else on the street. The 
property was never in finer condition than to day, 
or Dosth more simp!y for investment. 

Wisconsin Centrals have sold lower both for 
bonds and stock. In spite of good reports of earn- 
ings, and the confidence expressed in some quar- 
ters, the reorganization plan does not take well 
with the street. 


Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R. ists, 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78.... 
Boston & LowellR.R.78 .. 
Boston & Maine KR. R. 7s 
Eastern R. R.68 .. ++ 6 
New York & New England 
Rutland R. R.68 ...-. 
Boston Water Power Co 
Boston Land Company 
Bell Telephone 
Boston & Albany R. R. 
Boston & Lowell R. R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Boston & Providence R. R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R.pref. . . 
Cheshire R.R. pref. «s+ 
Coneorad B®. BRB. .. ccc 
Connecticut River R.R.. . 
Eastern R. R.. *“eveene 
Fitchburg R.R.. ..+++. 
Manchester & Lawrence R. R. 
Maine Central R.R.....+-> 
New York & New England R. R. 
Northern B.B....«-ccerece 
Norwich & Worcester R.R.... 
Geneneene i Lake Champlain R. 
a =| SS Saar 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R. 
Rutland, BR. R.pref.. . . +. ++. 
Union Pacific R. R 
U. 8.4 percents. ..+.e- 
U.8. Pacific 6s, 18906. . se. 
Vermont & Canada R.R... 
Vermont & Massachusetts BR. R. 
West End Land... 
Worcester, Nashua & 
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Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla | IDDER, PEABODY & 


Is a peculiar medicine, and is carefully pre. 
pared by competent pharmacists. The com- 
bination and proportion of Sarsaparilia, Dan- 
delion, Mandrake, Yellow Dock, and other 
remedial agents is exclusively peculiar to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and 
curative power superior to other prepa- 
rations. A trial will convince you of its 
great medicinal value. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Purifies the Blood 


creates and sharpens the appetite, stimulates 
the digestion, and gives strength to every 
organ of the body. It cures the most severe 
cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, 
and all other affections caused by impure 
blood, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Headache, 
Kidney and Liver Complaints, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matism, and that extreme tired feeling. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla has helped me more 
for catarrh and impure blood than anything 
else I ever used.” A. BALL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Creates an Appetite 

“IT used Hood's Sarsaparilla to cleanse my 
blood and tone up my system. It gave mea 
food appetite and seemed to build me over,” 
E. M. HALE, Lima, Ohio. 

**T took Hood’s Sarsaparilla for cancerous 
humor, and it began to act unlike anything 
else. It cured the humor, and seemed to 
tone up the whole body and give me new 
life.’ J. F. Nixon, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Send for book giving statements of cures. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


{OO Doses One Dollar 


JACOB W. MANNING, 


Reading Nursery, Reading, Mass, 


Has 1,000,000 Deciduous and Evergreen 
Trees, Shrubs, Koses and Herbaceous Plants, 
Large and Small Fruits including 10,000 trans- 
planted Moore’s Early Grape Vines. Descrip- 
tive 100 page Catalogue free. Our speciality is 
good roots by frequent transplanting. 














$100 REWARD! 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

For colic, spavins, ringbone, 
cockle joints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; will cure in 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 


money refunded. This Elixir | 


is especially ad-pted for 
Rhematism, Chelera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


Financial, 


ob. 
| BANKERS, 
| 


113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 


New York office, 1 Nassau St. 
ISSUE MERCANTILE AND TRAVELLERS’ 
CREDITS available in all parts of the world, 

| through MESSRS. 


'BARING BROTHERS & CO. 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Buy and sell FOREIGN FXCHANGES ana 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Stock and Bond Orders executed in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. 


TO TRUSTEES. 


THE NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE AND 








| 
| 
| 
| 


DEBENTURE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 


(Incorporated under special charter 
granted by the Massachusetts Legislaure) 


Is placing its 


91-2 PER CENT 5-YEAR BONDS 


(Quarterly Interest), 
(Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., De« 
pository and Trustee) 
THROUGH 


CORDLEY, YOUNG & FULLER, 


BANKERS, 


121 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
These Bonds merit the attention care- 
ful Investors. 


TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Boston Office of the Western Farm Mort- 
gage Co. of Lawr nce, Ks., 

34 School St., Boston. 

M. D. BROOKS, Manager. 
Capital $250,000, Assets $792,525.78. 
Have for immediate delivery their 6 per cent 
Cupon Debenture Bonds, payable in gold, secured 
and guaranteed. Interest begins the day the 
money is paid. Call at office or write for particu- 

lars, Farmers, Capitalists and Savings Banks. 
can be made in Stocks by careful man- 


MONEY agement. You can buy or sell Stocks 








in 70 share lots and upwards, margin one per 
ct. or more tosuit customers. Private wire to New 
York and Chicago. Prompt settlements. All com- 


| munications strictly confiden ial. Send for circulars. 


HARRIS’ CORN SALVE, 


THE KING of all CORN and BUNION CURES, 
Prepared by the Harris Corn Salve Co,, 75 Devon- 
shire St., Boston, Mass. Sold by your druggist. 


5 


Paralysis, Brain, and Nervous 


DISEASES CURED by Dr. GEORGE W. RHODEs, 
for fifteen years Superintendent of the Home and 
Retreat. Office, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 
Paralysis, Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
Dementia, and all Brain Diseases, a specialty, 
Dr. Rhodes was himself restored from Paralysis, 
and during the last 20 years has cured more cases 
of Brain and Nervous Diseases than any other 
Physician in America. Send for testimonials, &c. 





to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., 
Holly, Mich. 








DON’T Dy ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Iron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap and Indestructitle. 


PORTABLE FENCE CO., 


Southbri Mase. 
» Send for Circulars. _ 


Real Estate---Stock. 
The Mull Herds and Flocks, 
Hereford, Polled Aberdeen-Angus,. 
AND DEVON CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 


Bulls and Rams for Sale at reasonable prices. 
L. B. HARRIS, 
Lyndon Centre, Vt. 








HOLS EIN-FRIESIAN 
ish: 


Oldest estab d Herd in America. 
Choicest stock. Lowest prices. Cows, 
yearlings, bull und heifer calves al- 
ways on hand. Stock safely shipped 
anywhere. Houghton Farm, 
Putney, Vt (‘SVindham Co.) N 


CONCORD-STOCK FART 


-MOCONCORD, MASS: 
STANDARD ‘BRED AND ‘REGISTERED 
; Pees Taclenildenlantneceepbenasinodl 
Jetsey-Cattle-HambletonianHorsessPercheronteorses 
Se Ee retita ve 
woe ceeS: 1 








ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 

New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’r. JAMEs C, Poor, Manager. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS. 
BRUNO. 


American Percheron Stud Book, 6081, 


OALED APRIL 28TH, 1882, 16 1-2 

hands, we'ght 1640 ths. Bruno was purchased 

at the sale of Mr. Wm. T. Walters held in Baiti- 

more, March 10, 1887, bringing the highest price 

paid for any one of the 37 Percherons comprising 
this superb lot. 


IRON DUKE, 


Foaled April 7th, 1877; 16 hands; weight 1400 tbs; 
Sire Imported Washington; Dam Nannie. First 

rize medal and diploma at Centennial. Iron Duke 
~ repeatedly won the highest honors at the New 
England and Rhode Island State Fairs, and is well 
known as a valuable sire. 

These two stallions will stand at Ferrycliffe 
Farm, Bristol, R. I., during this season. Terms 
$20.00 for Bruno; $15.00 for Iron Duke, payable 
at time of service. Mares not procmng = foal may 
be returned the following season. ares can be 
boarded at farm at reasonable rates, but at risk of 
owner. Apply to 

ANDREW LYNCH, Farmer. 


LING COLLAR PAD. wscct isi pecn ne 


The most Reliable 
and Durable PAD 
for sore-neck Horses 
or Mules. Weather 
or wear has no effect 
on their curative pro- 
—_— Our New 

ps with Straps 
makes them self-ad- 
For sale by all Sad- 








fe licit a -rial. 
ineting om aah your harness-maker for them. 


b 
ZINC COLLAR PAD CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


AGENTS for Dr. Scott’s beautiful Electric 


Corsets, Brushes, Belts, etc. No risk, qucik 
sales. Territor og satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dr. SCOTT, 843 B’way, N. Y. 





WANTED, (Samples FREE) 


A. M. BOYNTON & CO., 778 Chapel St., New Ha 


1% 6% 


The Dakota Loan and Trust Co, 


Paid up Capital, $250,000, 


Seven per cent. Guaranteed Farm and City 
Mortgages Debenture Bonds bearing interest at 6 
aad cent, secured by 105 per cent of first mortgage 
oans on improved real estate, held in trust by the 
Boston Safe Dep sit and Trust Co., Trustee. Prin- 
cipal and semi-annual interest payable at Eastern 
office, Old State House, 210 Washington street. 
WM. H. HIDDEN, formerly of Ordway, Blodgett 
& Hidden, Manager. 


B. L. JENNESS & CO, 


(Late of Tappan, Niles & Co., New York,) 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
7 and 13 Exchange Place, (Up one flight, ) 
BOSTON; MASS. 


Commission orders executed in Stocks, Bonds, 
Cotton, Petroleum, Grain and Provisions in the 
leading markets, through well known responsible 
agents. 

Interest allowed on deposits. 
solicited. 

N. B.—Direct Private Wire Facilities. 


Correspondence 
O/ SAFEST OF ALL 
ii INVESTMENTS. 
W. B. Clark & Co., of MIn- 


NEAPOLIs, offer First Mortgages 


on Farms in Minnesota and Dakota in amounts of 
$300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 per cent. 
Vortgages on Minneapolis City Property, interest 7 
percent. Fifteen years’ experience, 

Send to Boston ofict for Pamphiet and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 

GEORGE WALLACE, Agent, 19 Milk Street, 
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| Library, Steamer, and Invalid Use. 
Used in hospitals, colleges, families, and wherever 


COMFORT anDHEALTH 


| are desired at a small cost. Folded eompactly, and 
| shipped anywhere. Circulars, testimonials, and photo- 
| graphs for 2 cts. Price $7 to $15. 

COUNTS to agents and dealers. Jfention this Paper. 
| BLAISDELL CHAIR CO., 96 High St., Boston 


SHORTHAND = WRITING 


Thoroughly and successfully taught by mail. In- 
vestigation invited. Correspondence solicited, H. 
F. CAREY, Box 154, Amesbury, Essex, Co., Mhss. 


BOSTON 
JOURNAL OF HEALTH, 


Devoted to Subjects of Vital In- 
terest to All. 








A paper which should enter every Household. 


No better advertising medium in the country. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


BOSTON JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 


Lock Box 11, Roxbury P. O., Boston, Mass. 


BRIGGS 
PIANOS, 


Gracefu in 
design. Solid 
in construction 
Matchless in 
tone. Beautiful 
in finish. In 

, dorsed by our 
best artists. 





Catalogues mailed on application. 


Cc. Cc. BRICCS & CO. 


5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 


$18.00 $18.00 $18.00 


PSS FOR A NEW IMPROVED 
SEWING MACHINE and the New ENG 
LAND FARMER one year. 


M. BOLLES & CO.,, 


70 STATE STREET, have a constant 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 


FARM MORTGAGES. 
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Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 
WHO KNOWS? 


BY A. P. REED. 


Who knows but the leaf that flutters 

In the soft sweet summer air, 
Vibrates to unheard music 

That comes from a vague somewhere! 


Who knows but the gentle zephyr 
That makes it undulate 

Is also timed to music 
Music that marks its fate? 


Who knows but what the noisy brook 
That sports along its way 

Is catching music from the air 
Inspiring it to play? 


Maybe the feathered songsters 
In their music lovng moods, 

Are moved to merry melody 
By nature’s soft preludes. 


May be, we certain cannot tell, 
There is an unheard strain 
That permeates all nature, 
And prompts to sweet refrain. 


Do we not sometimes feel its power 
As roundabout we look? 

Is not our melody inspired 
By bird and breeze and brook ? 





THE BETTER WAY. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
Who serves his country best? 
Not he who, for a brief and stormy space, 
Leads forth her armies to the fierce affray. 
Short is the time of turmoil and unrest, 
Long years of peace succeed it and replace ; 
here is a better way. 


Who serves his country best? 

Not he who guides her senates in debate, 

And makes the laws which are her prop and stay; 

Not he who wears the * purple vest, 

And sings her songs of love and grief and tate; 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best 

Who lives pure life, and doeth righteous deed, 

And walks straight paths, however others stray 

And leaves his sons as uttermost bequest 

A stainless record which all men may read; 
This is the better way. 


No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide, 
No dew but has au errand to some tiower, 
No smallest star but sheds some he!pful ray, 
And man by man exch giving to all the rest, 
Make the firm bulwark of the country’s power; 
There is no better way. 
—Congregationalist. 





A MOTHER’S STORY. 

“The young man you met at the gate, 
sir? Yes, that is my son—my boy Jack. 

‘*You noticed the scars on his face, and 
thought, maybe, that the spoilt features 
meant to be handsome ? 

‘*Ah, sir! that was because you did not 
know. Why, those red marks make him 
more beautiful to me now than when a 
baby in my arms, with yellow curls and 
laughing eyes, and a skin like a rose-leaf, 
the people hurrying in and out of the 
trains would turn to look and smile at him, 
and praise him to each other, speaking 
low, maybe, but not too low for his moth- 
er’s quick, proud ears to hear. 

‘For we lived in a little house close by 
the station, and when I heard the whistle 
of his father’s train, I used to snatch the 
boy from his cradle or off the floor where 
he sat with his little playthings, and run 
down to the farther end of the long devot 
where the engine always halted, to get the 
smile and loving word that my heart lived 
on all day. 

‘‘Not the least bit afraid was the baby 
of all the whistling and clanging of bells, 
the groaning of the wheels, and pufling of 
the steam. He would laugh and spring so 
in my arms that I could scarcely hold him, 
till his father would reach down sometimes 
and lift him up into the engineer’s cab and 
kiss him for one precious minute and then 
toss him down to me again. 

‘*-When he grew a little older he was 
never playing horse or soldiers like the 
other little fellows around; it was always 
a railroad train that he was riding. All 
the smoothest strips of my billets of kin- 
dling wood went to build tracks over the 
kitchen floor, hither and thither, crossing 
and re-crossing each other. 

‘**«Don’t move my switch, mother, dear!’ 
he used to cry out to me. ‘You will wreck 
my train, for sure!’ 

‘So I had to go softly about my work 
with scarce a place sometimes to set my 
foot. And all the chairs in the house 
would be ranged for cars, the big rocker, 
with the tea bell tied to its back, for the 
engine; and there he would sit perched 
up by the hour, making believe attend to 
the valves and shouting to the fireman. 

‘“‘] shill never forget the first time his 
father took him to ride on the engine. 

‘‘Jack had begged over and over to go, 
but his father always bade him wait until 
he was older. So I said: 

**<Don’t tease father any more, Jack, 
dear’; and like a true little heart that he 
was, he had not said another word about it 
for a matter of six months or more. 

‘‘But that day such a wistful look came 
into his face, and he pulled himself up tall 
and straight, and said, quite softly, his 
voice trembling a little, ‘Father, do you 
think I am growing enough now ?” 

‘‘Looking at him I saw tears in his 
pretty eyes. I think his father saw them, 
too, for he turned to me in a hurry and 
said : 

‘**We meet the up train at Langton, 
Mary, and Will Brown will bring the little 
chap back all straight, I know. What do 

ou say ?” 

‘‘What could I say but yes? At sup- 

er-time he was back, but he could not eat. 
His eyes were like stars, and there was a 
hot, red spot on each cheek, so that I 
feared he would be ill. And I thought he 
would never be done talking, but now he 
had said scarce a word. 

‘¢*+What was it like, Jackie?’ I asked 
him. 

***Q, mother!’ he said, ‘it wasn’t like 
anything ! 

‘He sat for a moment thinking, then he 
said, ‘Unless it was like—you read last 
Sunday.’ ‘ 

** «And what was that, Jack ?’ I inquired, 
for I had forgotten. 

«* ‘Don’t you know, mother? The wings 
of the wind !’ 

‘That was not his last ride on the en- 
gine by many times, for as he grew older, 
his father would take him often on Satur- 
days or other half holidays. He was per- 
fectly trusty and obedient. I believe he 
would have his right hand cut off sooner 
than have meddled with anything. 

*‘But he knew every valve and screw 
and gauge, and watched every turn of his 
father’s hand, and learned the signals all 
along the line, so that my husband said to 
me more than once: 

‘*«T believe in my heart, Mary, that if I 
was ‘o be struck dead on the engine, Jack 
could run her through without a break !’ 

**He was in school and learning fast, but 
out of hours he was always pouring over 
books and machinery and steam. Such an 
odd child as he was, with thoughts far be- 
yond his years ! 

‘Sometimes, sitting here by myself, I 

0 over in my mind the very strange things 
e used to say to me in those days. 

«I remember that one evening he had 

been reading for a long time in some book 





that he had got out of the public library ; 
but by-and-by he stopped and leaned his 
head on his hand, looking into the coals. 
Then, all at once: 

‘* ‘Mother,’ said he, ‘isn’t it a wonderful 
thing that God would trust men with it?’ 

** “With what, Jack ?” 

‘**With the steam—the power init. I 
mean! It was a long time before He did. 
But when the right time came, and then 
He told.’ 

‘**Q, mother!’ said he, with his eyes 
shining, ‘what must it have been to be 
James Watt, and to listen to such a secret 
as that ?” 

‘‘In a minute he spoke again : 

‘**And it’s never safe to forget to listen, 
because we don’t know when He might 
speak, or what there might be to hear !” 


‘I could not answer him for a choking in 
my throat, but I had laid down my knit- 
ting, and I put my arm around him; and 
he looked up into my face with something 
in his eyes that I never forgot. 

‘‘We were getting on weil then. The 
little house and garden were almost paid 
for, and we thought that nowhere in the 
world were happier people than we, or a 
brighter cosier home. My husband and I 
were always talking of this and that to be 
done for Jack as soon as the last payment 
should be made. But before the money 
was due my husband came home very sick 
one day. 

‘***Do not be frightened, Mary,’ he said. 
‘I think I shall be better to-morrow.’ 

‘‘But he only grew worse next day. It 
was a lung fever that he had, and for many 
days we thought he must die. Yet he ral- 
lied after a time—though he kept his hack- 
ing cough—and sat up and moved about the 
house, and at last thought himself strong 
enough to take his place again. 

‘*But that was too much, for at the end 
of the first week he came home and fell 
fainting on the threshold. 

‘* ‘It’s of no use, Mary,’ he said, after he 
came to himself. ‘I can’t run the engine, 
and if I could it isn’t right for people's 
lives to be trusted to such weak hands as 
mine !? 

‘‘He never did any regular work after 
that, although he survived for a year. 

‘‘Consumption is a terrible disease, sir! 
To see one that you would give your heart's 
blood to save, slipping, slipping away be- 
fore your eyes, and you helpless to hold 
him back by so much as a hair’s breadth 
from the black gulph of death! Ah, sir! 
I trust you have never learned how hard it 
was ! 

‘**Young as he was, Jack was my stay and 
comtort through that dark time. My poor 
husband had matters in his mind that he 
longed to speak to me about, but I always 
put him off, for I could not listen to any- 
- like his going away from us. 

‘*But at last, the very day before the end 
came, as I sat by his bed, holding his hand 
in mine, he said, very gently but firmly : 

‘* ‘Mary, wife, I think you must let me 
speak to you today.’ 

“I fell to crying as if my heart would 
break, and he drew a pitiful sigh that went 
like a sword through my breast; yet I 
could not stop the sobs. ‘Then Jack rose 
up from the little stool where he sat so 
quietly that I had almost forgotten he was 
there, and came and touched me. 

‘* Mother! dear mother!’ he said; and 
as I looked I saw his face was perfectly 
white, but there were no tears in his eyes. 

‘**Mother!’ he said again, ‘please go 
away for a little while. I can hear what 
father wants to say.’ 

‘*You will think me cowardly, sir, but I 
did as the child bade me. I left the door 
ajar, and I could hear my husband’s weak 
voice, though I could not understand the 
words, and then my brave boy’s answers, 
clear and low, not a break or tremble in 
the sweet voice. And at last Jack said: 

** «Ts that all, dear father ?’ and ‘Yes, I 
will be sure to remember it—every word ! 

‘*Then he came out and kissed me with a 
smile, and went through the outer door. 

‘‘But an hour afterward, when I went 
out to the well, I heard a little choking 
sound, and found him lying on his face in 
the long grass under the apple tree, sob- 
bing his very heart away. So I turned 
about and went into the house as softly as 
I could and never let him know. 

‘After it was all over and we had time 
to look about us, we found some debts left 
and very little money. It was a bad thing 
for me, that had had for so long a strong, 
loving arm between me and every care, to 
take and plan how to make both ends meet, 
when I could not even start evenly at the 
beginning. But Jack came to my help again. 


‘**Father said that you were never to 
work hard, dear mother, because you were 
not strong, but that I must take care of you 
in some way. He thought you could let 
two or three rooms to lodgers, maybe, and 
that the best thing for me just now would 
be to get a train-boy’s place. He said the 
men on our road would be sure to give me 
a chance for his sake.’ 

‘*I do not know that I had smiled before 
since his father died, but when I heard him 
say ‘our road,’ in that little proud tone he 
had, I caught him to my heart, and we 
laughed and cried together. 

**¢And I spoke to Mr. Withers about it 
only yesterday,’ he went on, ‘and he said 
Tom Gray is going to leave, and I can have 
bis chance and begin next week, if I like. 
What do you say, dear mother ?” 


«Oh, Jack!’ I said, ‘how can I get 
through the long lonesome day without 
you? And if anything should happen to 
you I should die !’ 

‘¢ ‘Don’t mother,’ he said, gently, for the 
tears were in my eyes again. But I would 
not heed him. 

***And you to give up your school!’ I 
cried, ‘and all our plans for you to come to 
naught !’ 

‘**Father thought of that, too,’ he an- 
swered ; ‘but he said that the whole world 
belonged to the man that was faithful and 
true; and I promised him. You can trust 
me, mother ?’ 

‘*Trust him? Ah, yes! he had struck 
the right chord at last, and I lifted my 
head and dried my tears. Whatever un- 
seen dangers I might fear for my bo 
would be of the body, not of the soul. 
‘Faithful and true!’ I thanked God and 
took courage. 

“Tt was wonderful how he succeeded 
with the books and papers and other things 
he sold. There was something in him 
that made him a favorite with everybody. 
I have been told by more than one that 
the sight of his frank, handsome face was 
like sunshine, and that people bought 
of him whether they wanted anything or 
not. 

‘*Well, the years went by, and he grew 
up—-working his way from one position to 
another on the road—trusted everywhere. 
He was my own boy still, though he was 
so tall and strong, with his bright curls 
turned chestnut brown, and a silken fringe 
paans the lips that kept their old, loving 
kisses for me alone. 

‘‘Itwas not long before he had the 





place of engineer, which he had so much 
wanted. He had a day off, and was 
doing some little things for me about the 
house and garden, when one of the depot 
hands came running up the path, calling 
for him. 

‘**Mr. Harding wants you instantly, 
Jack!’ cried the man. ‘The Jersey ex- 
press should have left the depot five min- 
utes ago, and the engineer has just fallen 
down ina fit. Curtis and Fitch are both 
off on leave, and Mr. Harding says there’s 
nobody left but you that he'll trust with 
the train. 

«I! cried Jack, in a maze. ‘The 
Jersey express! And I never drove any- 
thing but a freight train !’ 

‘Well,’ cried the man, impatiently, 
‘don’t stop to argue! Orders is orders, 
and here is a minute and a halt gone 
already.’ 

‘‘Jack seemed to come to himself at 
that. He darted one smile at me, and 
was off like a shot, drawing on his coat as 
he ran. In less time than | take in telling 
it, I heard the signal of the outgoing train, 
and knew that my boy was trusted witha 
task that was used to be given only to the 
most intelligent and careful men in the 
service. 

‘‘They brought him back to me that 
night, sir, and laid him on his father's bed ; 
and, by piece-meal, and then afterwards, 
I learned what had happened that day. 


‘‘The train starting out so late, they 
were forced to make up time somewhere 
on the line. So, on that long, straight 
stretch of track through the valley, they 
were making sixty miles an hour. The 
train fairly flew. Jack could feel the air 
strike his face like sharp wind, tho’ it was 
a balmy spring day. 

‘Then an awful thing happened! The 
great connecting rod of the driving-wheel 
on the right of the engine broke. Jack 
seemed to live all his life over in that one 
terrible instant when he saw the end of the 
rod swing upward. It struck the cab un- 
der him and dashed it into a thousand 
pieces, and he knew no more till a horrible 
agony awoke him where he had fallen 
senseless on the engine. 

‘Burned and almost blind, with the 
flesh scalded and torn from his hands, he 
remembered his engine, with its open 
throttle leaping on to certain destruction. 
He seemed to see the passengers inside 
the long train, as so many times in the old 
days when he called the morning papers 
through the cars. 

‘‘He knew how they looked and what 
they were doing, smoking, talking of the 
elections, the price of grain or how stocks 
went up last week; women, with crowing, 
dimpled babies in their arms ; little child- 
ren crowding to the windows, vainly trying 
to count the whizzing telegraph poles; 
young, happy people going on wedding 
journeys, maybe, and others coming home 


| who had been very long away. 


‘‘He remembered that, as he hurried to 
his place at the front, that day, a little girl 
with a cloud of golden hair had leaned 
from a car window to give one more good- 
bye kiss to her father on the platform. 
‘Take good care of mamma, darling,’ he 
had heard the gentleman say. 

‘“‘The fireman—no coward, either, was 
Tim Harbrook, with wife and babies at 
home—let himself down from the tender 
and escaped. So might my Jack have 
done. But he crept along the side of the 
leaping engine, carefully and painfully he 
swung himself into his place, and with 
every motion of his hands an untold agony, 
he reversed the engine and put on the air 
brake. . 

‘*Then the train stopped, snatched back 
from the pit’s mouth, and they took my 
boy from his post—‘faithful and true !’ 

‘*It was a long time before Jack's burns 
were healed. ‘The road people came often 
to see him—no men could have been kind- 
er—and every week his wages came in 
full. 

‘‘But one evening, after he had begun 
to get out a little, one of his mates came 
in and wanted Jack to go toa meeting 
with him. 

‘**What sort of a meeting ?’ said Jack. 

***Oh, I can’t say exactly, something 
interesting, they told me, and everybody 
invited.’ 

‘“‘He stole a queer look at me, and I 
knew he wanted me to help him. So, as I 
really thought it might do Jack good, I 
said : : 

‘* *Yes, Jack, go along with Tom.’ 

‘**But I'm not presentable with this 
face!” 

‘* «‘Pshaw, man! 
body will notice. 
not.’ 

‘*With a little more coaxing, Jack set 
off with him. I had hardly heard the gate 
click, when the door opened again, and 
Jennie Brown came in like a sprite. 

‘Quick! quick! Mrs. Burton! 
your bonnet!’ she whispered. 

‘**Where? What do you mean?’ I 
said, for I was frightened. 

‘***To the meeting! Hurry, or we shall 
be too late’ 

‘“‘She was tying my bonnet strings un- 
der my chin as she spoke; and she had 
the house door locked and me down the 
garden path and out of the back gate fair- 
ly without my will. She hurried me across 
the square, and then pushed me through 
the crowd around the hall entrance. 


‘‘T was out of breath with nervousness 
and fast walking, so we sat down in a 
back seat. The room was full. There 
were a great many ladies there, and on the 

latform sat the superintendent and sev- 
eral of the directors of the road. Every- 
body seemed to be whispering and smiling 
and looking backward toward the door, 
and I looked too, although I did not know 
why. 

oThen the door opened, and Jack came 
in with Tom. I heard somebody on the 
other side of me whisper, ‘That’s he !’ and 
another and another, and a rustle crept 
through the place, and then, all at once, 
such a cheer went up as, I can truly say, I 
never heard in all my life before—no, not 
even when the troops came home from 
war. The people stood up, and the ladies 
waved their handkerchiefs. 

‘*‘The superintendent tried to speak, and 
rapped on his little table, but all in vain, 
until the crowd had their three times 
three, 

‘‘And through it all I watched my boy. 
He looked around him, dazed at first by 
all the tumult, and trying to see what it 
meant. Wherever he might turn his eyes 
he met a hundred others smiling on him, 
and a score of hands stretched out to him 
as he passed—and, all at once, he knew. 


“Oh, sir, I cannot tell you about it! 
How they carried him up to the front, 
though not on the platform—there he 
would not go—how they found me out 
and made me sit beside him; how there 
were speeches and hand shakings and 
laughing and crying. 

“And at last the superintendent said 
that there was a little child there, the 


It’s evening, and no- 
Leastways, they need 
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granddaughter of the president of the 
road, who had been with her mother on 
the train that day, and that she had been 
selected by many grateful friends to 
present a little token to the man whose 
taithful courage had saved so many lives. 

‘Then a beautiful lady, all in soft rust- 
ling silk, came up the aisle, leading the 
loveliest child I ever saw, with a great 
glory of golden hair around her head, like 
the picture of an angel. I felt Jack 
start, for it was the very child whose face 
had come to him in that awful moment on 
the flying engine. 

“The little thing let go her mother's 
hand as she came near, looking up with 
shy blue eyes, and in her small fingers was 
a purse of gold. You could see the great 
coins shining through the silk netting. 
She held it up to him, and all the room 
was still as death. I heard one great sob 
rise in my boy’s throat, and then he lifted 
the child in his arms, and stood up, hold- 
ing her, straight and tall. 

‘‘But he did not take the purse. ‘No, 
darling,’ he said, in a low, tender voice, 
so clear that everybody heard. Then he 
kissed her and lifted one long curl from 
her neck. 

‘**This is the only gold I want,’ he 
said, and looked at the child’s mother with 
a question in his eyes. 

‘**The lady nodded, and my boy took out 
a little pair of scissors from his vest pocket, 
and cut the curl off gently. and put it 
carefully away. 

‘*And, sir, if they had cheered before, 
what was it now? The arched ceiling 
rang, the gas jets flared and flickered, and 
the very pendants on the chandeliers 
dashed together. 

‘‘But he would not take the money— 
then nor afterward. 

*- *It is not ours. What can we do with 
it? We cannot throw it away,’ the super- 
intendent said. 

** «Pil tell you, then, sir,’ said Jack, at 
last; ‘brakeman Jim Flaherty was killed 
last week. He left a sick wife and six lit- 
tle children. Give the money to them.’ 

**And so they did. 

‘‘Now you know, sir, what the scars on 
my boy’s face mean to me. I read in the 
red marks, ‘Faithful and true!’ and [| 
would not have them changed for the coat 
of arms of any king on any throne.”’ 





THE LIME KILN CLUB. 

Lord John Buckhorn Gets Some Medicine for 
Swell-Head, and an Interstate Commerce In- 
quirer Gets Left. 

“Tf Lord John Buckhorn ar’ in de hall 
to-night I should like to hev him come 
for’d,” said Brother Gardner as the dust 
settled down and the members got their 
feet drawn in. 

Lord John, who isa young man and a 
young member, made his way up the cen- 
tre aisle, and as he reached the president’s 
desk the latter continued : 

‘‘Brudder Buckhorn, I ha’ar dat you ar’ 
talkin’ bout a tower to Yurup, an’ you is 
sayin’ you is gwine to rent a box in de 





pos’-oflis, an’ you has bin talkin’ consider- 
able ’bout ownin’ some pine lands down in 
Alabama.” 

‘“*Yes, sah.” 

**Ar’ you gwine to tower to Yurup ?” 

‘*N-no, sah.” 

‘Got yer box in de pos’-oflis picked | 
out ?” 

‘*Not yit, sah.” 

‘*An’ I spose dem pine lands in Alabama 
are all in your eye?” 

**Y-yes, sah.” 

‘‘T reckoned so. You ar’ a young man, 
an’ you has de swell-head an’ want to 
swell out. You want to be tooken fora 
millyonaire, when you doan’ ai'rn but 
seben dollars a week and you am wearin’ a 
hat of de style of three y’ars ago. Brud- 
der Buckhorn, I want to spoke a few plain 
words to you. 

‘When dat disease called de swell-head 
keeps a grip on a young man arter he has 
passed his twenty-fo’th birthday he am 
purty sartin to eventooally bring up in de 
luna ic asylum or de poo’ house. 

‘‘De pusson who goes aroun’ purtendin’ 
to be what he ain’t, he’s laid out to hoe de 
hardest kind of arow. Le may fool a few 
ole women an’ young chill’en, but de rest 
of de world will tumble to him fur what he 
is. Not only dat, but dey will despise him 
fur his hypocrisy. Samuel Shin, who airns 
about fo’ dollars a week, could circulate 
round’ an’ tell de people dat he was gwine 
to open a nashunal bank or build an eleva- 
tor or organize a steamboat line. He 
might git a dollar’s worf of credit at some 
co’ner grocery, an’ some shoemaker might | 
put a lift on one of his heels an’ chalk it 
down, but in a few weeks Samuel would 
take a powerful drop, an’ when he came 
down de concussion would jar de buttons 
off his shirt. 

‘***Spose’n, brudder Buckhorn, dat Jay 
Gould should go aroun’ claimin’ dat he 
writ de works of Shakespeare, or dat de 
Mayor of Buftalo should bob up an’ declar 
dat he writ Paradise Lost! Can’t you h’ar 
de dull thud with which dey would strike 
de airth in about ten days ? 

‘‘Jist sot yerself down some day an’ 
emagine what would hev happened had 
Horace Greely claimed dat he was George 
de Fourth, or had John Jacob Astor as- 
serted dat he was Captain Kidd! 

‘I say to you, Brudder Buckhorn, drap 
it! Be who you ar’ an’ what you ar.’ If 
you git up to eight dollars a week, let de 
world know it. Ifyou drap back to five 
dollars doan’ lie about it. An’ about your 
disease. It doan’ kerry a person off, like 
gallopin’ consumpshun or typhoid fever, 
but it holds him up to de ridicule an’ con- 
tempt of all sensible men. It might help 
you to soak your head ina pail of warm 
water. If it doan’ you’d better put yer 
head between two freight kyars an’ let ’em 
come together on ye. Ye may now re- 
soome yer seat, an’ if de ailment continers 
to grow on ye rll look about for some 
remedy which de club kin apply.” 

The following communication, from the 
chamber of commerce of Poplar Grove, 
Ark., was then read: 


BROTHER GARDNER: 

The undersigned, being unable to understand 
the meaning, object and intention of the getting 
up and putting through of the interstate com- 
merce bill, write to you to know about it. Was 
it done for the benefit of the railroads? We 
think it was, as it benefits them alone. There 
has not been one single instance in which it has 
lowered freights, but in nearly every case it has 
made them higher. A friend at my elbow says 
it is for their benefit. Knowing you to be 
posted on all public matters we write you. 
Please present this to your whole lodge and get 
their reply under the seal of the lodge, and the 
seal must have the pictures on too. 

Respectfully submitted, 
O.Lp Jim SMITH, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 


‘Dat ar’ a question which I has bin 
spectin’ to come befo’ dis club fur some 
weeks past,” said the president, as he rose 
up with troubled countenance, ‘‘but I mus 


confess dat I ar’ not in a posishun to dis- 
cuss it from all standpints. De fack am 


|it with the soul of 











dis kentry pays too muc tenshun to rail- 
roads. De ox cart an’ de mule team am 


bein’ gradually driven into the back coun- 
ties. We is all too fond of ridin’ on de 
kivered kiars. 
we dun mo’ walkin’ an’ had mo’ dependence 
on mule teams de railroads wouldn’t be so 
sassy. I s’pose de bill spoken of was pass- 
ed in de interest of de people, but if de 


kentry at large gits ahead of de railroads | 
| ishes his task first shall have my daugh- 


by dat or any odder bill, you jist call around 
to my cabin an’ ax me to give up my Sun- 
day hat! What a railroad can't gobble, 
dodge, twist, evade an’ walk ober no odder 
corporashun need try. De communicashun 
will be referred to de committee on foreign 
relashuns, wid power to send fur pussons 
an’ papers, an’ I hope dey will thoroughly 
investigate de subjeck. 


can’t you let a passenger ride as fur fur $2 
as fur $5 ?” 

‘‘We will now go into committee of the 
hull, ask de reporters to abscond, and con- 


fer de degree of de Whitewash Brush on | 
| she loved the beauty gave short needlefuls, 
| but to the other she did not love she gave 


Elder Jim Spooner.”— Detroit Free Press. 





ONE STANDARD FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Josiah Allen’s children have been brought 
up to think that sin of any kind is just as 
bad in a man as in a woman; and any 
place of amusement that was bad fora 
woman to go was bad for a man. 


Now, when Thomas Jefferson was a | 


little feller, he was bewitched to go to cir- 
cuses, and Josiah said : 

‘*Better let him go, Samantha; it hain’t 
no place for wimmen or girls, but it won’t 
hurt a boy.” 

Says 1, ‘‘Josiah Allen, the Lord made 
Thomas Jefferson with jest as pure a heart 
as Tirzah Ann, and no bigger ears and 
eyes, and if Thomas J. goes to the circus 
Tirzah Ann goes too.” 

That stopped that. And then he was 
bewitched to get with other boys that 
smoked and chewed tobacco, and Josiah 
was just that easy turn that he would have 
let him go with em. But says I: 

‘‘ Josiah Allen, if Thomas Jefferson goes 
with those boys and gets to chewin’ and 
smokin’ tobacco, I shall buy Tirzah Ann a 
pipe.” And that stopped that. 

‘*And about drinkin’,” says I. ‘“Thomas 
Jefferson, if it should be the will of Provi- 
dence to change you into a wild bear, I 


will chain you up, and do the best I can 
they will tell you t 


by you. But if you ever do it yourself, 
turn yourself into a wild beast by drinkin’, 
I will run away; for I never could stand 
it, never! 


ern doors, ‘lirzah Ann shall hang too.” 

Josiah argued with me. Says he: ‘It 
doesn’t look so bad for a boy as it does 
for a girl.” 

Says I, ‘‘Custom has made the differ- 
ence; we are more used to seeing men. 
But,” says I, ‘‘when liquor goes to work 
to make a fool and a brute of anybody, it 
don’t stop to ask about the sex, it makes 
a wild beast and idiot of a man or woman, 
and to look down from heaven, I[ guess a 
man looks as bad layin’ dead drunk asa 
woman does.” 

Says I, ‘Things look differently from up 
there than what they do to us—it is a more 
sightly place. And you talk about looks, I 
go on principle. Will the Lord say to me 
in the last day, ‘Josiah Allen’s wife, how is 
Tirzah Ann—as for 
Thomas Jefferson’s soul, he bein’ a boy, it 
hain’t of no account!’ No! I shall have 
to give an account to him of my dealin’ with 
both of these souls male and female. And 
I should feel guilty if I brought him up to 
think that what was impure for a woman 
was pure fora man. Ifa man has a great- 
er desire to do wrong—which I won’t dis- 
pute,” says I, looking keenly onto Josiah-— 
‘the has greater strength to resist tempta- 
tion. And so,” says I, in mild accents, 
but firm as our Plymouth Rock, ‘‘if Thom- 
as J. hangs, Tirzah Ann shall hang too.” 

I have brought Thomas Jefferson up to 
think that it was just as bad for him ‘o lis- 
ten to a bad story or song as for a girl, or 
worse, for he had more strength to run 
away, and that it was a disgrace for him to 
talk or listen to any stuff that he would be 
ashamed to have Tirzah Ann or me to 
hear. 
manliness didn’t consist on having a cigar 
in his mouth, and his hat on one side, and 
swearin’ and slang phrases, and a knowl- 
edge of questionable amusements, but in 
layin’ hold of every duty that comes to 
him, with a brave heart and a cheerful 
face; and helpin’ to right the wrong, and 
protect the weak, and makin’ the most and 
the best of the mind and the soul (rod had 
given him. In short, I have brought him 
up to think that purity and virtue are both 
feminine and masculine, and that (God’s 
angels are not necessarily all she ones.— 
Samantha Allen, in Southern Cultivator. 





A MODERN FABLE. 
Maidenly Ingenuity and Fatherly Solic- 
itude. 

There was once a tailor who had a beau- 
tiful daughter. All the young men from 
far and near came to visit her because of 
her beauty. ‘Two rivals sought her one 
day, and said: 

‘It is on your account that we have 
come hither. 

‘*‘What do you want of me?” she re- 
plied, smiling. 

‘“‘We love you,” returned the young 
men, ‘‘and each of us wishes to marry 
you.” 


The maiden, being well brought up, | 


called her father, who listened to the two 
lovers, and then said: 

‘It is late; go home now, but come 
again tomorrow and you shall then know 
which of you may have my daughter.” 

At daybreak the next morning the two 
young men returned. ‘‘Here we are,” 
they cried to the tailor; ‘‘remember what 
you promised yesterday.” 

**Wait a little,” he replied. ‘I am go- 
ing to town to buy a piece of cloth. 
When I return home with it you shall 
learn what I expect from you.” 

When the tailor returned from town he 


We doan’ walk ‘nuff. If; 








I would suggest | 
dat one of ob de queshuns to be axed of | 
railroad men ar’: ‘If you kin haul a freight 

kyar 200 miles as cheap as you kin75, why | 
| of the two she loved best, nor the young 


And,” I continued, ‘‘if I ever | 
see you hangin’ round bar-rooms and tav- | 





I have brought him up to think that | 





called his daughter, and on her appear. 
ance he said to the young men: 

‘*My children, there are two of you, and 
I have but one daughter. To whom shal] 
I give her? Whom must I refuse? Be. 
hold this piece of cloth. I will cut from 
it two suits of clothes exactly alike; each 
of you must sew one of them; he who fin. 


ter.” 

Each of the rivals took his task and 
prepared to set about it. The father 
called his daughter and said to her: 

‘*Here is the thread, make it ready for 
the two workers.” 

The maiden obeyed her father, and tak- 
ing the bundle of thread, seated herself 
near ‘he young men. 

But she was as clever as she was beauti- 
ful; though her father did not know which 


men themselves, she knew well enough. 
The tailor went away, the maiden prepared 


| the thread, the young men took their 


needles and began to sew. To the one 


long needlefuls. They sewed and sewed 
ineager haste; at 11 o’clock the work 
was not half done, but at three o’clock the 
young man who had short needlefuls bad 
completed his task, while the other had 
yet much to do. 

When the tailor returned the conqueror 
brought to him the completed suit, while 
his rival still sat sewing. 

‘*My children,” said the father, ‘I did 
not wish to favor one more than another: 
that was why I divided the cloth into two 
equal parts and told you, ‘He who finished 


| his task first shall have my daughter.’ 


Did you understand me ?” 

‘‘Father,” replied the young men, ‘‘we 
understand you, and accept the test: 
what must be, must.” 

‘“‘The tailor had reasoned thus: He 
who finishes first will be the most skillful 
workman, and consequently better able to 
support a wife,” but he never imagined 
that his daughter would give long needle- 
fuls to a man she did not wish to marry. 
Cleverness carried the day, and the maiden 
really chose her own husband.— Buffal. 


| Hapress. 





READING ALOUD. 


If you ask eight pers out of ten now, 
nat they bate being read 
Because from their child- 


to. And why? 


| hood they have been unused to it, or used 


only to such a monotonous drone as robbed 
even the ‘‘Arabian Knights” of half their 
charm. The husband, at the end of a hard 
day's work, returns home to pass the even- 
ing, absorbed in his book or dozing over 
the fire, while the wife takes up a novel, or 
knits in silence. If he could read to her. 
or if he could tolerate ber reading to him, 
there would be a community of thought, 
interchange of ideas and such discussions 
as the fusion of two minds into any com- 
mon channel cannot fail to produce. And 
it is often the same when the circle is wider. 
I have known a large family to pass the 
hours between dinner and bedtime, each 
one with his own book or work, afraid to 
speak above his breath because ‘‘it would 
disturb papa.” But it was not always so. In 
the last century—even as late as fifty years 
ago—reading aloud was regarded as an ac- 
complishment and it was, consequently, far 
more frequently found enlivening the do- 
mestic circle. There were fewer books, 
fewer means of locomotion, fewer pleas- 
ures of winter nights, outside the four walls 
of the country parlor.— Nineteenth Century. 





To a native of western Europe, the pref- 
erence of so many Americans for a city 
home when one in the country is within 
their reach, must seem strange. That they 
bring different ideas with them is shown 
by their eagerness to get enough money 
ahead to buy a small piece of land and 
settle down to the independence that 
comes with a home of one’s own, and a 
home that can supply a living. To a 
large part of the wealthy and prominent 
people of Europe, the city is a place for 
spending a few months each year, while 
the permanent home is in the country. To 
many of the same class in America the re- 


verse is the case. 


Allow your Clothing, 

Paint, or Woodwork, 

washed in the old 

rubbing, twisting, 

wrecking way. Join 

that large army of 

sensible, economical people, who 

from experience have learned that 

James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 

directed on each package, saves 

time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 

by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New «ork. 
Sold Everywhere. 








for Infants and Children. 


: *‘Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.” H. A. Ancuer, M. di 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 

Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, 

Kills worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 
on, 


Tux Centaur Company, 182 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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THE SOUND SHE HEARD. 


They sat together on the steps 
The night wes calm and fair, 
And a Luna flung her light 

Upon the lovely pair. 


© bappy hour! One rounded arm 
About his neck was placed, 

He held one tiny hand in his, 
One arm was round her waist. 


And there beneath the smiling moon, 
Half bashful and half bold, 

While blushingly the maiden heard 
The tale of love he told. 


But while he spoke in accents low 
The maid withdrew her arm 

And started, and the lover cried, 
What causes your alarm? 


Is something a § em my own, 
Your papa, darling, tell? 
The maiden said, I thought I heard 
The ice-cream peddler’s bell. : 
Boston Courier.— 





LIFE ON THE FARM. 


foot of the hill the milk-house stands, 
=A the Balm of Gilead spreads his hands, 
(nd the willow trails at each pendant tip, 
The lazy lash of a golden whip, } 
And an ice-cold spring with a tinkling sound 
Makes a bright green edge for the dark green 
, ground. 


: s a cave is the air within, 
= Ae! the shelves with the burnished tin 
Of the curving shores, and the seas of white 
That turn to gold in a single night, 

Asif the dise of a winter moon 
Should take the tint of a new doubloon! 


ned to a coal is the amber day, 
Noon’s splendid fire has faded away, 
And, lodged on the edge of a world grass grown, 
Like a great live ember glows the sun ;— 
When it falls behind the crimson bars 
Look out for the sparks of the early stars. 


With the clang of her bell a motherly brown— 
No trace of her lineage handed down— 

Is leading the long deliberate line 

Of the Devons red and the Durhams fine; 
“Co-boss!”? **Co-boss!” and the caravan 

With a dowager swing comes down the lane, 
And lowing along from the clover bed 

Troops over the bars with a Jumbering tread. 


Under the lee of the patient beasts, _ 

On their tripod stools like Pythian priests, 
The tow-clad boys und the linsey girls 
Make the cows “give down” in milky swirls. 
There’s a stormy time in the drifted pa'ls, 
[here’s a sea-foam swath in the driving gales, 
Then girls and boys with whistle and song, 
Two pails apiece, meander along 

The winding path in the golden gloom, 

And “set” the milk in the twilight room. 





KATE HAS MADE A PIE. 


‘‘T cannot ask you up, Ben Blend, 
To dine with Kate and me;”’ 

Thus spoke a drummer to his friend, 
And sighed right heavily, 

“‘I know I promised to, but then” 
A tear stole from his eye— 

“The cold, frost bitten fact is, Ben, 
My Kate has made a pie. 


‘‘The pie is not so deadly when 
An expert wields the plate; 

But that’s a different pie, dear Ben, 
From pies composed by Kate. 

She’s not an artiste with the flour, 
The spice, the lard, so I 

Cannot invite you to our bower, 
For Kate has made a pie. 


‘“‘You are an honest bachelor, Ben, 
Let me some truths unload; 
Some little facts to ponder when 
You’re out upon the road. 
Our honeymoon was filled with joy, 
No cloudlets swept the sky; 
Things might have thus continued, boy, 
But Kate, she made a - 


‘‘A parody upon the pies 
My mother used to make! 
A thing to breed a wild surprise 
Mixed up with stomach ache. 
A pie to conjure spirits up 
From Sheol’s sulph"rous state 
On which might Macbeth’s witches sup— 
That pie first made by Kate. 


‘“‘What strange fatality attends 
The yuung wire’s pre-us arc? 
Pre-matrimonial pastry blends 
Not with the wifely heart. 
sefore the orange blossom fades 
Wide opens many an eye, 
E’en unsophisticated maids 
Should make a better pie. 


“‘And so I cannot ask you, Ben, 
With us to come to dine; 

Some other day—some Sunday, when 
My wife has ceased to shine 

As Empress of the Kitchen Range— 
Grown more discreet—and fly— 

So, Ben, old boy, don’t think it strange, 
But—Kate has made a pie.” 








LITERARY NOTES. 
Wm. D. Howells says that Tolstoi is the 
greatest writer of fiction that the world ever saw. 


“Republic of the Future” isa political bro- 
chure on the question of socialism by Mrs, 
Anna Bowman Dodd, that Messrs. Cassell & 
Company have in press for immediate publica- 
tion. 

Recent methods of education form the subject 
of an essay by Col. I. Edwards Clarke, to ap- 
pear in the next number of the American Mag- 
azine. Col. Clarke’s connection with the Bureau 
of Education enables him to give a trustworthy 
review of the changes which he regards as the 
beginning of a new era. 

Charles Egbert Craddock’s new serial in 
Wide Awake, “The Story of Keedon Bluffs,” is 
without doubt the most important contribution 
of the year to juvenile literature. 





THOUGAT SUGGESTIVE. 

Things do cool down, and snarls unsnarl, 
just by putting quietly away.—Mrs. Whitney. 

Opportunities are very sensitive things. If 
you slight them on their first visit they seldom 
come again. 

The true happiness of man consists in being 
united to God, and his only misery is being 
separated from him.—Plato. 

Many a small man is never done talking 
about the sacrifices he makes, but itis a great 
man indeed who can sacrifice everything and 
say nothing. 

Henry Thoreau, being urged once to prepare 
some of his feathered friends for the museum, 
replied: ‘‘My field glass brings them nearer to 
he than a gun can.” 


The rest of Christ is not that of torpor, but 
harmony; it is not refusing the struggle, but 
conqueidng in it; not resting from duty, but 
finding rest in duty.—F’. W. Robertson. 

John G. Whittier says “that it is creditable 
to human nature and its unperverted instincts 
that stories and anecdotes of reciprocal kind- 
hess and affection between men and animals 
are always listened to with interest and ap- 
proval.”” 

It contributes greatly towards a man’s moral 
and intellectual health to be brought into hab- 
its of companionship with individuals unlike 
himself, who care little for his pursuits, and 
whose sphere and abilities he must go out of 
himself to appreciate.— Scarlet Letter. 

TEMPERANCE. 

In a community where no liquors are sold, to 
license would be to permit. But take the case 
Where there are a thousand saloons in full blast 
and restriction by license will drive nine hun- 
dred out of existence. Is not this a restriction 
tather than a permission? The one hundred 
Continue to do, under heavy penalties, only 
What they are now doing without penalty ; 
While the nine hundred are closed. Do you 
hot thereby remove a part of the evil ? Is not 
the business crippled and its evils reduced to 
‘ome extent ? Do you not, by closing the nine 
lundred, afford some protection to the commu- 
tity ? Grant that it is not all you desire to do, 








but as that is at present impossible, is it not 
better to do what you can? If your difficulty 
is really one of conscience, as in many cases it 
doubtless is, let me appeal to your conscience 
from another standpoint. Suppose you are a 
resident of a city which has one hundred 
saloons. Taxation and restriction would close 
eighty of them, including the lowest and most 
dangerous class. Your individual vote would 
accomplish this. Dare you withhold it because 
the majority, not up to your level, will not 
unite with you in closing the other twenty ? 
What does your conscience say to your respon- 
sibility for the mischief the eighty may do? 
You could have closed them, but you would 
not. Are you not responsible for the evils you 
might have prevented? Can you excuse your- 
self to your conscience by the plea: “I could 
not probibit the entire evil, and therefore I con- 
sented to eighty per cent. of it?” —Wm. Win- 
dom. 





SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL. 


How to raise William Shakespeares and New- 
tons and Darwins and Ericssons is not to be 
known just now. It is a good philosophy 
which speaks of them as the products of an age 
rather than of two parents. 


An authority on canned goods reveals the in- 
teresting fact that most of the jellies in the mar- 
ket are made of apple parings and cores- 
Sometimes the stock is kept so long that it will 
not make jelly; then they make strained honey 
out of it.— Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


A prominent junk-dealer recently received an 
order for 10,000 old tomato-cans. The dealer 
explained that much of this kind of tin is used 
for corners and edge-pieces on a low grade of 
trunks, while many people use it for flushings 
on roofs. 


After an extended and painstaking investiga- 
tion, a commission appointed by the University 
of Pennsylvania, to see what there was in 
‘modern spiritualism,” have concluded their 
labors. They find that it is made up of equal 
parts of humbug and jugglery, calculated to de- 
ceive only the credulous or feeble minded. 


It will surprise many to learn that there are 
now running in this country eleven electric rail- 
ways, equipped with sixty-eight motors and 
motor cars. Itis estimated that they are now 
carrying at the rate of three and one-half million 
passengers a year; and when the roads now 
under contract are completed, twice that num- 
ber will be carried.— Railway Reviev. 


An observer down South says an alligator’s 
throat is an animated sewer. Everything that 
lodges in his open mouth goes down. Heisa 
lazy dog and instead of hunting for something 
to eat, he lets his victuals hunt for him. That 
is, he lies with his great mouth open, apparent- 
ly dead, like the possum. Soon a bug crawls 
into it, then a fly, then several gnats, and a col- 
ony of mosquitoes. The alligator doesn’t close 
his mouth yet. He is waiting for a whole drove 
of things. He does his eating by wholesale. A 
little later a lizard will cool himself under the 
shade of the upper jaw. Then a few frogs will 
hop up to catch the mosquitoes. Then more 
mosquitoes and gnats will light on the frogs. 
Finally a whole village of insects and reptiles 
settle down for an afternoon picnic. Then all 
at once there is an earthquake. The big jaw 
falls, the alligator blinks one eye, gulps down 
the entire menagerie, and opens his great front 
door again for more visitors. 


SHARP TRAVELLERS. 

An elephant is a sharp traveller, for he never 
takes his eye off his trunk. 

If you want to buy a farm cheap cross our 
northern boundary. Landsdowne in Canada, 
you know.—Siftings. 

Which is the most.avaricious? A man will 
run after a dollar, while adog will followa 
scent.— Orange Observer. 

A gentleman went into a dry goods store and 
asked for ten yards of naked cambric. The 
young lady blushed, and said: “I guess you 
mean undressed cambric?” ‘Oh, yes! that’s 
it.” 

‘Why is it,’ said a husband to his wife, 
“that married women, as a rule, are such terri- 
ble gossipers?” ‘Because they find such at- 
tentive listeners in their husbands,” replied the 
lady, easily. 

“T won’t believe anything I can’t explain.” 
‘“Will you explain why some cows have- horns 
and others have not?” “I mean I don’t be- 
lieve anything I can’t see.” ‘Have you seen 
your backbone!” 

“T can make an addition to Mark Twain’s 
‘English as She is Taught.’ One of my pupils 
in answer to the query, ‘What is a posthumous 
child ?’ replied: ‘It is a child born after the 
death of its father and mother.’ ”’ 


“Sam,” said a young salesman in a Boston 
wool house to the colored porter, ‘‘cannot you 
get this big grease spot out of my coat for me ?” 
Sam looked at the garment thoughtfully, and 
then responed: “Well, yes, sah; I tink ef I 
should get a little pneumonia from de potte- 
cary’s ’twould ’raddercate it.” 

Mrs. Flaherty—‘‘Phwat’s this, Mrs. Mc- 
Guinness? You’re but jist married to a sicond 
husband and it’s comin’ out in a new mourning 
driss ye are!” Mrs. McGuinness—“Oi alwiz 
mint to wear mourning for poor Mike, but Oi 
niver had the money till now. McGuinnes is 
well fixed, praise the saints !”—Tid- Bits. 


A Boston servant, like many of her class, 
does not know her age. She has lived with one 
family eleven years, and has always been 
twenty-eight. But not long ago she read in the 
newspaper of an old woman who had died at 
the age of a hundred and six. ‘‘Maybe I’m as 
auld as that mesilf,” said she. ‘Indade, I 
can’t remimber the time whin I wasn’t alive.” 


Neighbor—‘*What beautiful hens you have, 
Mrs. Stuckup.” Mrs. Stuckup—Yes, they 
are all imported fowls.” Neighbor—“You 
don’t tell me so! I suppose they lay eggs 
every day?” Mrs. Stuckup (proudly)—“They 
could do so if they saw proper, but our cir- 
cumstances are such that my hens are not re- 
quired to lay eggs every day.”—Tezas Sift- 
ings. 

A Suabian village clergyman was exhorting 
a young couple who had come to ask him to 
put up the banns—‘‘So, then, my dear friends, 
you wish to enter the holy estate of matrimo- 
ny. But have you thoroughly prepared your- 
selves for this important step you are about to 
take?” “We have that,” replied the damsel, 
we’ve stuck a pig and killed a dozen chickens, 
and we’ve baked tarts and cakes enough to 
make the table bend with weight. That ought 
to be sufficient.” 

A Vermont farmer met a pateat medicine 
fence decorator in Burlington the other day, 
and invited him to come out. “I’ll give you 
leave to paint your signs on 500 rods of fence 
along the main road,” said the farmer. Next 
day the sign painter hired an expensive livery 
team and drove out. The farmer gave hima 
warm welcome, and invited him to look over 
the farm. After a while the painter asked to 





see the 500 rods of fence. ‘Oh, I forgot to tell 
ye, in town,” said the farmer, ‘that air fence is 
wire.” —Burlinyton Free Press. 


“I don’t believe in feeding tramps at the 
door,” said Mrs. Crimsonbeak. “You feed 
them once, and they are sre to come back.” 
‘*Well, I don’t know,” replied Mrs. Yeast; “I 
always give them bread when they come to my 
door; and I can’t say that Iever knew a tramp 
to come the second time.” “Oh, well, Mrs. 
Yeast, you bake your own bread, do you not?” 
This was all that was said, and yet Mrs. Yeast 
went down the street like a straw hat on a 
windy day.— Yonkers Statesman. 


Little Ethel has a bachelor uncle and she had 
noticed that when he wanted to be very em- 
phatic he used a certain monosyllabic word of 
four letters. Not long ago Ethel was afflicted 
with quite a severe pain under her little apron, 
the result of too free an indulgence in the tooth- 
some cucumber. When Uncle Jack came home 
at supper time he was informed of the grievous 
plight of his little fovorite, and hastened to her 
comfort. 

‘“‘Well, Ethel, my dear,” he said, advancing 
to the sofa, “how do you feel now ?” 

‘Pretty d—n miserable, thank you, Uncle 
Jack,” she replied with an air of having said 
quite the proper thing under the circumstances. 


The question, ‘‘Where shall we spend our va- 
cation?” which has been debated so much re- 
cently, came up for consideration in a family 
circle last week, and Pater Familias said he 
wanted the boys to go somewhere where they 
could learn something about farming. He ob- 
served to his eldest olive branch, “I want you 
to know how butter and cheese are made.” 
‘*Yes, father,” was the response, “but how is 
cheese manufactured?” The head of the house 
was staggered for a moment, and then he said, 
“It is made out of milk or cream.” “I know 
that,” was the ready answer, ‘‘but what do they 
put into it to make it smell so?”—Boston Ga- 
zette. 

A teacher in one of the Indian schuols relates 
the following incident of an Indian boy’s quick 
thought. He had asked the meaning of the 
word “‘miss.” ‘To miss, I told him, is the same 
as to fail. You shoot ata bird or at a mark, 
and do not hit it—you missit. You gotoa 
tailor for a coat, and your coat fits badly—it is 
a misfit. You hope to enter the middle class 
next year, but you cannot pass the examina- 
tions, and so you miss the promotion. His face 
wore a puzzled air, and he shook his head. 
“Then,” said I, “there is another meaning of 
miss. We call a married woman, madam, but 
an unmarried woman, miss.’’ His face bright- 
ened. He smiled and nodded. “Ah, I see!” 
said he. “She miss the man.”—Exchange. 

The youngster who wrote the following 
should some day be a reporter: “Boys is men 
that have not got as big as their papas, and 
girls is young women that will be young ladies 
by and bye. Man was made before woman. 
When God looked at Adam he'said to himself: 
‘“*Well, I guess I can do better than that if I try 
again,” and then he made Eve. God liked Eve 
so much better than he did Adam that there has 
been more women in the world than men ever 
since. Boys are a trouble. They are very 
wearing on everything but soap. If I could 
have my way half the boys in the world would 
be little girls and the other half would be dolls. 
My papa is so nice to me that he must have 
been a girl when he was a little boy.” 

THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle] Editor, 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Maas. 


Bolutions to Last Week’s Puzzles. 
233. SNOW-SHOE. 


FARM 236. 

ALOE 

ROME 

MEED 

‘*Meanwhile we did our nightly chores, 
Brought in the wood from out of doors.” 


237. 1. Thames. 2. Lena. 3. Boyne. 4. 
Wabash. 


234, LAMP 
AHOY 
MOOR 
PYRE 


235. 


New Puzzles--No. 46. 
238. LETTER ENIGMA. 
My first is in money, my second is in dolar, 
My third is in vesture, my fourth is in collar, 
My fifth is in marches, my sixth is in train, 
My seventh is in flour, my eighth is in grain. 
My ninth is in action, my tenth is in rest, 
My eleventh is in robin, my twelfth is in nest, 
My thirteenth is in Cleveland, in Garfield and 
Blaine, 

Now guess out my whole, or I’ll not come again, 

Haverhill, N. H. NIx. 


NO. 239. SQUARE. 


1. Lands belonging toa lord. 2. Nameof a 
female. 3. After sunset. 4. Colored clay. 5. 
A prefix. NIx. 

NO. 240. LITERARY ENIGMA. 
~My 26, 6, 10, 28, 17,3 is the author of “Elsie 
Venner.” 

My 28, 18, 32, 21, 35, 11, 14, 1 is the author of 
“The Reveries of a Bachelor.” 

My 33, 36, 10, 29 is the author of “The Ro- 
sary.” 

My 38, 35, 34, 14, 37, 3 is the author of “‘Gates 
Ajar.” 

My 26, 15, 1, 14, 22, 19, 23 is the author of 
“Bitter Sweet.” 

My 28, 12, 5, 1, 29,39 is the author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 

My 37, 6, 25 is the author of ‘“‘The Raven.” 

My 21, 26, 24,1, 22 is the author of ‘The 
Rebels.” 

My 7,1,10, 3, 8, 27, 19 is the author of 
**Monaldi.” 

My 28, 2, 14, 4, 30, 19 is the author of ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost.” 

My 33, 27, 
of the Shirt.” 

My 3, 35, 11, 1, 10, 29, 39 is the author of 
“Queen Mab.” 

My 9, 23, 23, 24, 3, 15, 19 is the author of “‘The 
Battle of Blenheim.” 

My 23, 25, 13, 27, 17 is the author of “‘Robin- 
son Cruesoe.” 

My 10, 6, 16, 34, 1, 20,21, 25 isa British 
author. 

My 31, 18, 25, 10, 23, 3 is the author of ““Yes- 
terdays with Authors.” 

Brookline, Mass. VIOLET. 

NO. 241. SQUARE. 

1. A metal. 2. A large stock-farm. 3. 
Wrath. 4. A view. 5. To tear into strips. 

Brookline, Mass. VENUS. 

NO. 242. DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead a heavenly body, and leave a sailor. 

Behead a flat surface, and leave a narrow 
road. 

Behead a country of Europe, and leave an- 
guisb. 

Behead a line, and leave a vessel. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


(<a Answers next week. 
weeks. 


6, 23 is the author of “The Song 


PoLaRIs. 
Solvers in three 


Palaver. 

Some short literary enigmas are greatly de- 
sired. Who will be the first to favor us. . . 
. « Solutions to puzzles in No. 43 were received 
from Mr. Robert Mansfield. 





FORTUNES FOR EVERY ONE. 


Millionaire Mackay’s Advice to Young 
Men and Women. 


An Opportunity Now Offered to Profit by 
it.—A Rare Investment and Thousands 
are Putting Their Money in it, 


Once in a while a man with a woe-begone 
face and a general aspect of seediness will say: 
“There is no chance fora poor man in this 
country.” There never was a greater mistake 
than this. Take a glance at the millionaires of 
New York and you will find that nineteen out 
of twenty of them started without a dollar. 
They maae their money asarule by keeping 
their eyes open and taking advantage of the op- 
portunities which were occasionally afforded 
them. 

It is not the men who make all the money, 
either. There are young women who can give 
ordinary points on making safe and good in- 
vestments, and who are living in luxury now 
through having invested their small savings in 
a good thing that returned them profits a hun- 
dred-fold. 

Maybe it was ina good patent, perhaps it 
was in a small store, or more likely they made 
their wealth by a sensible investment in some 
good stock, which rapidly appreciated in value. 
That is about the easiest and safest way for a 
man to get rich, and there are hundreds of both 
sexes in New York who know that fact because 
they have tried it. 

When John A. Mackay, the famous Bonanza 
millionaire, was at the Hoffman House recently, 
& Morning Journal reporter asked him how he 
got his first start. 

“In a mining property,” replied Mr. Mackay. 
“There is nothing like mines to make a fortune, 
and when a young man asks my advice as to 
what he shall do with his fifty dollars, or bis 
hundred dollars, or his five hundred dollars, I 
invariably tell him: ‘Put it in a good mine.’ ”’ 4 
That the advice of Mr. Mackay is being 
pretty generally acted on by men “and women 
who are smart enough to take advice from such 
a source, is shown by the wonderful demand 
which has sprung up for the stock of the Tor- 
tilita Gold and Silver Mining Company, whose 
general offices are at 57 Broadway, New York 
city. 

The capital stock of the Tortilita Company is 
$1,000,000, divided into 500,000 shares at $2 
each. 

Such a chance to make a safe investment that 
is away ahead of savings banks and building 
associations is rarely offered to the public. 

The shares are non-accessable and the man or 
woman who calls or sends to the office of the 
Tortilita Mining Company to invest but $2 is 
treated with as much courtesy as the millionaire 
who buys 5000 shares. 

Already the shares are a favorite investment 
in all parts of the country, especially with 
people who have small sums of money and who 
hope for large returns from a small purchase. 

The stock has advanced 100 per cent from the 
original price, and many believe it will go to 
$10 and even $20 per share. The price now 
is $2. Dividends will begin September 1, and 
bullion is now being shipped. 

And now aword about the mines and the 
officers of the company: Mr. Joseph H. Reall, 
president of the American Agricultural and 
Dairy Association, is president of the Tortilita 
Gold and Silver Mining Company. Mr. Reall 


lo am oxrposiomeocd beciawvod WIM aud well yorsed 
in financial matters. His associates are men of 
like character and ability. The vice-president 
of the company is Hon. Floyd King, a distin- 
guished officer in the late war, and for nine 
sessions—eight years—a member of Congress 
from Louisiana and chairman of important 
committees. Mr. Duboise T. Elmore, who has 
worked the mines for three years and made 
them pay, and who is a large owner in them, is 
superintendent. He has had many years of 
practical experience in mining and milling on 
the Comstock in Nevada, (which has paid in 
dividends some $266,000,000) , and in California. 
Mr. Elmore gives it as his opinion that these 
mines promise as large results as the Comstock. 
Mr. Rodman M. Price, Jr., a well-known min- 
ing and civil engineer, is secretary of the com- 
pany.—New York Morning Journal. 





___ 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Get rid of that tired feeling as quick as pos- 
sible. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which gives 
strength, a good appetite, and health. 


A lady in Hudson street is so polite that she 
calls a dummy engine a deaf mute. 


Saving the Lawyers. 

“The first thing we do, let’s kill all the law- 
yers.” This is rather a blood-thirsty proposi- 
tion, which we modify by offering to cure this 
worthy class of people. Most of them suffer 
(in common with nearly all others of sedentary 
habits), from the injurious effects of dyspepsia, 
indigestion, piles, loss of appetite, and other 
ailments caused by a constipated habit of the 
body. Dr. Pierce’s “Pleasant Purgative Pel- 
lets” eradicate all these disorders in promptly 
removing the cause thereof, and induce a rare 
degree of comfort and health. 


The name of the new Chinese Minister is Mr. 
Chin. He ought to be Congressman. 


DysPEpsiA—Its causes and cure, sent free 
a J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
reas. 


The brink of adversity is often but another 
name for the margin of speculation. 


E. ANDOvER, N. H., July 13, 1883. 

I have used Tuttle’s Elixir quite freely for 
the last twelve years, and would not be willin 
to do without it. For lameness, bruises, flesh 
wounds, or old sores, either for man or beast, I 
consider it a safe and effectual remedy. 

J. P. PHILBRICK. 


Polite Masher (in a railway train) : “Is this 
seat engaged?” Pretty Girl: “No, but I am.” 
Victory at Last. 

Consumption, the greatest curse of the age, 





the destroyer of thousands of our brightest and¢ 


best, is conquered. It is no longer incurable. 
Dr. Pierce’s “Golden ‘Medical Discovery” is a 
certain remedy for this terrible disease if taken 
in time. All scrofulous diseases—consumption 
is a scrofulous affection of the lungs—can be 
cured by it. Its effects in diseases of the throat 
and lungs are little less than miraculous. Al! 
druggists have it. 


The punctillious journalist always minds his 
stops. He is period-ically correct, so to speak. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 








Business Notices. 








Cider Makers contemplating changes in their ma- 


chinery, or any one thinking of going into the cider | 
business, either on an extensive scale or only in a | 
We | 


small way, should send for owr Catalogue. 
make a full line of both knuckle joint and screw 
Pre-ses, to be run by either hand or power; also 


Graters, Pumps, Apple Elevators, Racks, Cloths, | 


ete. Our goods are the acknowledged “Standard.” 
Addre-s Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 
102 West Water St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENGE. 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 





andiest,Ch ape. Best Agents Wanted. 
sq.ft.of Trays, Weight,25 lbs, Circulars /ree, 
AM. MF°G CO.,Waynesbore.Pa. Box y 


[J S,COOKSTOVE DRIER | 
AY Preis - 








Legal Notices. 


ATOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
AN the Subscriber has been duly appointed Ad 
ministrator of the estate of WILLIAM STEARNS, 
late of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
deceased, and has taken upon himself that trust by 
giving bonds, as the law directs. All persons hav- 
ing demands upon the estate of said deceased are 
required to exhibit the same; and all persons in- 
debted to said estate are called upon to make pay- 
ment to MARCUS MORTON, Adm. 

West Newton, June 28, 1887. 


VYOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and 
all other Persons interested in the Estate of AMOS 
HAGAR, late of Lincoln, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, certain instruments 
purporting to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased and codicil have been presented to said 
Court, for Probate, by MARY ANN HAGAR, who 
ve that letters testamentary may be issued to 
ver, the executrix therein named, and that she 
may be exe npt from giving a surety or sureties on 
her bond pursuant to said will and statute; You 
are hereby ci‘ed to appear at a Probate Court, to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County ot Middlesex, 
on the fourth Tuesday of July instant, at nine 
o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioner is 
hereby directed to give publie notice thereof, by 
publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the NEw 


ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
puUVvLicaLiun lv we uw Gayo, av icant, & ania 


Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this sixth day of July, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
J SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of HENRY G. 
RICHARDSON, late of Reading, in said County, 
deceased, intestate: Whereas, application has 
been made to said Court to grant a letter of ad- 
ministration on the estate of said deceased, to 
EDWIN F. BURLEIGH, of Laconia, in the State of 
New Hampshire; You are hereby cited to ap- 
ear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, 
in said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday 
of July next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
rinted at Boston, the last publication to be two 
va 8, at least, before said Court. 
itness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-fourth day of May, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty seven. 
J. H. TYLER Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of MEHIT- 
ABLE E. WHITMORE, late of Marlborough, in 
said County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, a cer- 
tain instrument purporting to be the last will and 
testament of said deceased has been presented to 
said Court, for Probate, by ALDIN E. WHITMOKE, 
who prays that letters testamentary may be is- 
sued to him, the executor therein named, and 
that he may be exempt from giving a surety or 
sureties on his bond pursuant to said will and stat- 
ute; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, o» the fourth Tuesday of July next, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
7 you have, against the same. And said pe- 
titioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, oeinted at Boston, 
the last publication to be two days, at lea-t, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-eighth day of June, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 


CP sitts,  MIDDLES OF MASSACHU- 
Cc 
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SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
URT. To all persons interested in the estate 
of GEORGE M. MORSE of Arlington, in said 
County, an insane person, Greeting: Whereas, J. 
HERBERT FROST, the Guardian of said insane 
person, has presented for allowance the first ac- 
count of his guardianship; You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court to be holden at Lowell, 
in said County, on the third Tuesday of July next, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. And said Guardian is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week 
in the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper 
printed at Boston, three weeks successively, the 
last publication to be two days, at ieast, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-fourth day of June, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-seven. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 


Ors MONWFALTH OF MASSACHU- 
Cc 





SETTS. SUFFOLK, SS. PROBATE 
SXOURT, To the Next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in MABEL GRACE HARKIS, 
alias Page, of Boston, in said County, a minor, 
Greeting: Whereas, a petition has been presented 
to said Court, by HENRY L. PAGE, of Cambridge, 
praying for the appointment of himself as Guardian 
and that he may have the custody of said minor; 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Boston, in said County of Suffolk, on 
Monday, the twenty fifth day of July, A. D., 1887, 
at ten o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
—_ you have, why a Guardian should not be ap. 
po nted as aforesaid. And said petitioner is here. 
directed to give notice thereof to the next of 
kin of said minor, and others interested, by pub- 
lishing this citation once a week, for three succes- 
sive weeks, in the newspaper called the New ENG- 
LAND FARMER, published at said Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court, or by delivering a copy hereof to each of 
said next of kin at least seven days before said 
Court. 

Witness, JoHN W. McKIM, ~ Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-fifth day of June, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 

ELIJAH GEORGE, Register. 





HOOD'S SARS- 


*parilla works through the blood, vitalizing, - 
ing and purifying it. It tones up and mn ae 
the stomach, crea an apyette. restores and reno- 
Yates the whole system and makes the weak strong. 





C. I. Hood & Co., A Lowell, : 
$1, six for $5, Sold ont desde 7 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
the Subscriber has been duly appointed Ad- 
ministrator of the estate of WILLIAM STEARNS, 
late of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
deceased, and has taken upon himself that trust by 
iving bonds, as the law directs. All persons hav- 
ng demands upon the estate of said deceased are 
=. to exhibit the same; and all persons in- 
debted to said estate are called upon to make pay- 
ment to MARCUS MORTON, Adm. 
Aewton, June 28, 1887. 
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wey for SAWING WOOD with Circu- 


Acknowledged & 
by all to be ‘y 


Cross-Out Drag Saws. Also Ma- 


chines for TH RESHING 
and CLEANING Grain. 


in 


regarding 


EASY DRAFT,D 
50 page pamphlet 


Free. ‘Address A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
UIPVLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT, 


CHANCE. 





A RARE 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 


HE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE has at its disposal 
eighty free scholarships, which will be given to 
worthy young men in the State who can pass the 
entrance examination. It affords a thorough Eng- 
lish education and a good training in chemistry, 
botany, natural history, agriculture, engineering, 
military and other sciences, fitting young men to 
enter business or to study the professions, or to be- 
come good farmers or good teachers. For further 


| particulars address President H. H. GOODELL, 


Amherst, Mass. 


WANTED, 


ARLY CROSBY, STOWELL’S 
EVERGREEN, and other varieties Sweet 
Good price paid. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CoO., 


71i Clinton St., Boston. 


CALF 
FEEDER 


This NEW article is appreciated and ap- 
proved by all progressive Farmers and 
Stock Raisers. The calf sucka its food 
slowly, in a perfectly natural way, thriv- Bs 
ing a SMA us M mother. 

Jirculars free, A ATTHEWS 
21 South Market Street, BOSTON, MASS.” 


293 .Ntaninc creer 


& FARM WAGONS sid the first year 


The cheapest Spreader cut and the 
only kind that can be 
attached to old Wagons, 

Also manufacturers 

of Victor Clover 

Hullers, Imperial 

: - Straw Stackers 

Monarch Fanning Mills, Corn Shellers, 

Feed Cutters, etc. All are warranted. Prices 

mailed free. NEWARK MACHINE CO. Columbus, 0. 

Eastern Branch House, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success, 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 


Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Lots 
Quickly Regained. 


BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


VW Y HO, after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary, 
quick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrheaa, Semi- 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De. 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
af powths whthout then £ failune Ti wrata- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
&@- Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, which invariably do more 
harm than good, as every phase of disease demands 
different and special treatment. To those who may 
have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis would say con- 
sult him and he will restore the disappointed one 
to all the duties of life, whether they be physical 
or mental, pertaining to married life or ‘single 
blessedness.”’ 
Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS IS PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated, 

NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 

Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vai- 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. 
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THIRD EDITION 


‘Medical Minutes 
i] With additional Colored 
i Illustrations and a Por- 
al trait of the Author. 

HK EXPLICIT 
Hijion the treatment and 
yjcure of abeve subjects, 
Wi] Sexual Diseases, &c. 

ii! Price, 25c. by mail to any 
jjaddress, from the author 


DR. Cc. J. LEWIS. 
. H. Knight, 97 Court St. 

















SUFFERE 


FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthfut In- 


PE discretions, Lost Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN! 


Many men, from the effects of youthful :m- 
prudence, have brought about a state of weak- 
ness that has reduced the general system so 
much as to induce almost every other disease, 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever 
being suspected, they are doctored for every- 
thing but the right one. Notwithstanding the 

> many valuable remedies that medical science 
has produced for the relief of this class of pa- 
tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 
effecta cure. During our extensive college and 
hospital practice we have experimented with 7 
and discovered new and concentrated remedies. 
The accompanying prescription is offered as a & 
certain and speedy cure, as hundreds of 
> cases in our yenates have been restored to per- 
fect health by its use after all other remedies ? 
failed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used 
in the preparation of this prescription. 
Erythroxylon coca), } drachm 
Jerubebin, } drachm. 
Helonias Dioica, 4 drachm. 
Gelsemin, 8 grains. 
Ext. ignatie amare (alcoholic), 2 grains. 
Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples. Mi 
Ze 


Glycerin, q. 8. , 
Make 60 pills. Takel pill at 8 p.m., and an- 
other on going to - In some cases it will be 
2 necessary for the patient to take twe pills at 
® bedtime, making the number three a day. This 
remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous 
debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 
yoctekty in those cases resulting from impru- 
ence. The recuperative powers of this restor- 
ative are truly astonishing, and its use continued 
for a short time changes the languid, debilitated, 
nerveless condition to one of renewed life and 
Vigor. 
is we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 
uiry relative to this remedy, we would say to @& 
those who would prefer to obtain it of us, by § 
remitting 6l.a securely sealed package contain- 
ing 60 pills, carefully compounded, will be sent 
by return mail from our private faboratory, or 
we will furnish 6 packages, which will cure %& 
most cases, for $5. J 
Address or call on 


%o 





24 TREMONT ROW, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
> ORO D: 








$2.15 $2.15 


C\ONTINUES TO BE ‘lIHE PRICE 
J FOR the New ENGLAN) FARMER and 
Poultry Post. 
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Our Grange Homes. 


While there is much of enjoyment in a good 
grange, it cannot be kept up for the fun of it. 
There must be work about it—earnest, thought- 
ful work on the part of the members. This 
work must not be spasmodic. If so, the condi- 
tiun of the grange will ebb and flow with the 
work pat into it, and the danger is that all ceas- 
ing to work, its life may go out. Itis only by 
persevering efforts continually put fourth that 
this work can continue. Ifthe mission of the 
grange is a good one, it is worth working for.— 
Farmer's Friend. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 


STATE GRANGE. 


Up to July 9th seven more granges had re- 
ported for quarter ending June 30th as follows: 
Holden No. 78, Petersham No. 95, Westboro 
No. 116, Templeton No. 122, North Andover 
No. 128, Boxboro No. 131 and Ipswich No. 136, 
a total to date of twenty-seven granges. 

MEDFIELD. 

Corn is in splendid condition everywhere. 
Potatoes need more moisture. English hay is 
mostly cut. The quality is excellent and the 
quantity will exceed that of the last year or two 
although those seasons were more than an ay- 
erage. 

Medfield grange has received a gift of bound 
volumes of the New ENGLAND FARMER from 
Wm. Cheney. A recent number of the Ameri- 
can Magazine contains a poem by Henry W. 
Austin of Medfield grange, which many pa- 
trons will remember to have heard at the union 
meeting at South Framingham. 


PATRONS’ FIRE INSURANCE. 


The district director for North Middlesex, C. 
A Dennen, reports the election of Brother W. 
J. Boynton as Insurance agent for grange 
No. 7. 

It is six weeks since the call went out for 
the election of agents. The thirteen prompt 
granges which have not at this date reported 
ought to have the privilege of listening to some 
of the letters now coming to this office from 
patrons anxious beyond all measure because of 
their policies expiring or expired. If these 
granges wish to have a part in completing the 
500, now is an excellent time to arouse. Let 
these granges and the agents whose returns are 
not complete and those who have not forwarded 
their applications do anything like work and 
we can complete the sum required in a week. 
If these still delay it will take a little longer 
but the end is in sight. 

A. A. BRIGHAM, Secretary. 


QUOTATIONS” BY AGENTS OF THE 


PATRONS MUTUAL, 


‘*PAMILIAR 


“It is haying time now.” So itis, brother, 
and insurance time, also. 

“Tt isan awful busy time just now.” Just 
so, and ought to be more so in thirteen granges. 

‘*Patrons all say they shall all insure in the 
Grange Co. when their old policies expire.’ 
No doubt about that, and the company will 
soon be one of the strongest and most solid, and 
certainly the safestin the State; but brother 
patron, it would be good enough for you if it 
never started, and then when your old policy 
expired, you might make up to the situation. 

‘“‘Have worked day and night for five days on 


this business.” Correct. brother. and same of 
your fellow patrons have slept on this business 


for forty-two days, and are still praying in 
their dreams, 
“Tf I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

Well, if the Lord does take them finally, I 
hope he will haptize them well first in that 
place where no fire insurance companies take 
risks. 

‘“‘Have been to see some patrons five or six 
times.” Well, never mind, brother, they wil. 
return the compliment ‘‘ when their old policies 
expire.” We will work patiently on. 

A. A. B. 
UPTON GRANGE. 


June 30 Upton Grange held a childrens’ meet- 
ing. The little ones had a very happy time. 
At 8.30 the literary exercises began, lasting half 
an hour, in which the children had the larger 
share. Then followed an abundant feast of 
strawberries, ice-cream, cake and lemonade, 
and a merry romp by the children closed an 
enjoyable evening. These meetings are held 
altogether too seldom by most granges. Let 
the attendance be limited to the children of 
members and invited guests. The expenses 
need not be large, and can be met by appropri- 
ation from the grange treasury, or contributions 
from the gentlemen. The literary exercises 
should not be elaborate. Let no mere money- 
making plans be entertained, any more than in 
one’s own family gatherings. In this way the 
influence of the grange can be mue pure and 
elevating on the minds «f our ch tires, Sueh 
gatherings are ben fiewl a d quite tree fem 
the obj-etimable features of some village fairs 
and festivals. Ilave a regular strawberry fes- 
tival for the purpose of making monev, if need 
be, bunt don’t terg t the cbildren. Bend m- 
struction with amusement. Let the litt'e ones 
bring some © ject tothe grange hall that they 
have some ; ffction for, or is the work of their 
own little fingers. Some a little piece ot needle- 
work, cockery, a potted plant, ® canary bird, a 
pet rabbi, if nothing else can bs brought, any- 
thing or any bow let us Jit the chi'd ens’ minds, 
ny well as our own, above the many nothings 
that take upso muchef peoples’ time. ‘There 
ji,a demoralizing i flienee at work throngbeont 
our lad, thac permeates by unnetic d channels 
pearly all rauksot» ceiiv. Wherber we attrib- 
ite itt) the iutloerce of inimigretion, or the ad- 
mixture of children of foreign born parents 
with American children ii our yu olic schools, 
or to any other cause, the effect is. s'il there, 
and it must te seen by the thoughttul and oh- 
eerving members of onr order the Order of 
Vrtrons of Husbandry is conservative of the 
best of cur American institutions and American 
ite. Trae to the declaration of principles, we 
should ** seek the greatest good to the greatest 
vumber.” As anorder, we have not vet reached 
Muaturity, »nd our great work of b nfiling the 
country is only b gun. Every grange hall 
srhonld bave on its walls in letters of gold, 
**We seck to be m ble men and women.” A 
great tu ure is Defore uv, brothers and sisters, if 
we hold fast the p otession of cur faith without 
wuveriig. July 2lst Upton Grange has a dis- 
cussion on ‘ Resolved that agriculture offers 
better inducements to young men than any 
other occupation.” 

A. J, GREENE. 


Upton, Mass. 





MAINE. 


SAGADAHOC COUNTY. 


In general the grange interest in this county 
is good. The two granges organized last win- 
ter and one reorganized are doing finely. One 
of them Northern Star now numbers 63 with 


two waiting for third and fourth degrees. 
Their officers are striving to conduct their meet- 
ings and all grange business as near to the very 
letter as possible. They are doing very fine 
work in the degrees. Bodwell grange being 
ocated in the extreme southern part of the 
county has not had the benefit of visits and in- 
struction from older patrons yet is doing well 
and making additions to membership. Pro- 
gressive No. 38 Richmond Corner is adding to 
its membership. The last meeting was held in 
their new hall. The first and second degrees 
were conferred upon one candidate and the 
third upon another. Merry meeting. Enter- 
prise and Woolwich granges have made strong 
additions during the spring months. The last 
session of Sagadahoc county Pomona grange in 
Woolwich the last of June was a profitable one. 
Reports of the condition of crops, together with 
various beneficial suggestions was an interest- 
ing feature of the program. In many sections 
of the county sweet corn and potatoes failed to 
germinate. Much discussion was had upon 
this in regard to cause and future prevention. 
The discussion of the question, ‘What branch 
of farming needs the greatest encouragement in 
this country? and also the discussion of the 
sisters’ question, ‘‘Which is preferable city 
or country to live in?” was interesting. The 
address of welcome and response at the early 
part of the session also readings, declama- 
tions and music were enjoyable and _profit- 
able features. The subject of inviting the 
State grange to hold its next session in the city 
of Bath was talked up with much enthusiasm: 
no opposition being offered. The fifth degree 
was conferred upon eight candidates. D. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


GRAFTON CENTRE. 


There was a very interesting meeting of 
Eureka Grange, Grafton Centre, Saturday 
evening, July 2. Mont Calm Grange, En- 
fielé Centre, and Indian River Grange, Canaan, 
were represented. The committee appointed to 
draft the resolutions on the death of Sister 
Frazier made their report. On the adoption of 
the resolutions remarks were made by Worthy 
Past Master, Fred A. Stephens, Sister Lydia 
L. Hackett, Worthy Past Master, Albert B. 
Stevens, Sister Ruth C. Kemp, Worthy Lec- 
turer, George S. Barney, and Worthy Chaplain, 
Rev. George B. Tewksbury. Remarks were 
made by Brother Fred. A. Stephens, and oth- 
ers. It was voted to hold a field meeting on the 
farm of Brother Andrew J. Fowler Saturday 
afternoon, August 13. 

On the 21st day of June, 1887, the messenger 
of death came into our grange, and our hearts 
are sad as we are called to render tribute to the 
memory of our beloved and much-lamented 
Sister Sally P. Frazier. She was one of the 
small band of charter members who organized 
this grange twelve years ago, and was a firm 
believer in the utility of the order, although her 
health did not permit her often to meet with us. 
In the death of our worthy sister our order loses 
one of its most valuable members, whose zeal 
for the accomplishment of the objects of our 
order, stimulated by her fraternal love, aided 
her grange in its darkest hour to maintain its 
organization and accomplish its work. Her 
interest in the welfare and happiness of the 
younger members was always apparent. She 
was the first lecturer of our grange, and was 


rarely absent from her station. and as long as 
nealth wouia permit was punctualin attendance. 


About three years ago she was stricken with 
disease, and laid upon a bed of hopeless suffer- 
ing; but her interest in the grange remained 
unabated. Arranging as she did for the closing 
scenes with such calmness and serenity that we 
feel to point to her tife with pride and pleasure. 
We miss her advice and counsel here. May 
we emulate her virtues, cherish her memory, 
and all try to prepare to meet her in that great 
grange above, where no more parting or sorrow 
can come. May it teach us to live so that 
when the Master calls, our lamps shall have 
been trimmed, and we ready to enter into that 
city whose maker and builder is God. w. 





CONNECTICUT. 


North Haven grange heldits regular meeting 
July 5th, 87. The evening being unpleasant 
and the season a busy one for the farmer the 
attendance was small. F. H. Todd, Hobart 
Blakeslee, Frederick Jacobs, and H. F. Potter 
were appointed a grange insurance committee. 
It is a worthy cause and we wish it the greatest 
success. 

MIDDLEFIELD GRANGE, 

At its meeting Mond sy July 4, was favored 
with the presence ot several visitors, among 
them W. Master Hlubbard of Central Pomona 
grange, and W. Mast r Bradley of Westfield 
grange. ‘The thira ond tourth degrees were 
vovterrcd ona class of seven, three ladies and 
teorgerthmen, The evening was one of the 
moste:jivable in the history of the grange. 
During the evening (he grange insurance com- 
mittee was elect d as foilows: P.M. Augur, 
H niy 8. Cue, and Dennis Fowler, thus keeping 
‘ully up t» the bigh standard of the committees 
repoited Irom other granges. 

WESTFIELD GRANGE. 

This grange ej ys the distinction of being 
located in the sawe town with Mattabesett 
grange which ef course necessarily limits its 
Held as to vun b rs, but its quality is second to 
none. Worthy Master Bradley is the right 
man in the tight place and as ably supported 
as a man Could ask to be by bis officers. The 
meetings ae he'd im the chapel of the Congre- 
gational church and during the summer are 
beld only muathly. The regular July meeting 
wis helien the evening of July 7th. The at- 
tsndance was fair and the interest unmistaka- 
ble: Bro. Ives, the secretary of the Patrons Fire 
Insurance Co., was present and explained the 
origin of the organization and working of the 
new company. The grange insurance commit- 
ree was elected by ballot as follows: C. F. 
Boardman, Henry Smith and E. J. Bradley. 
Brother Boardman who is W. Treasurer re- 
ceived the honor of a unanimous vote on the 
first ballot. 

BBRLIN GRANGE. 


At its meeting on the evening of July 8 voted 
to hold an election of lady officers at its next 
meeting for the woman’s night the meeting af- 
ter. It is proposed to have a good time if pos- 
sible. The work of Berlin grange has been 
more in the line of work and less of sport but 
it is hoped that play for an evening may bring 
relief to burdened, hardworking brothers and 
sisters. 

The coal committee appointed under resolu- 
tion of Central Pomona No. 1 met in Middle- 
town Saturday, July 2, and laid plans for the 
work before them- 

The Picnic committee appointed to see about 
an excursion for central Pomona will meet in 
Berlin grange hall on the 21st of July and it is 
hoped every member will be present. Plans 
must be perfected and at once if the enterprise 





drove a success. 





LECTURER’S DEPARTMENT WNa- 
TIONAL GRANGE. 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD, MIDDLEBUSH, N. J. 


We have in this country nearly 2,000,000 
voters who cannot read or write, and we have 
7,500,000 children out of the schools growing 
up in ignorance. It is a great problem, What 
are we going to do with this increasing igno- 
rance? Intelligence and the ballot must go 
hand in hand inacountry “of the people, for 
the people and by the people.” This already 
vast number of voters, who can neither read 
nor write, is a dangerous element in our politics. 
It is bought, sold and handled “like dumb- 
driven cattle,” and is a balance of power in 
many localities already. The grange always 
has and will continue to push and advocate the 
cause of education. It has a special mission in 
this direction, not only as a local matter, but as 
one of national importance. 


A ballot in the hands of an ignorant voter is 
as dangerous as a gun in the hands of a child. 
The thousands of granges scattered all up and 
down our land are the schools of political econ- 
omy, the schools of cisizenship, from which are 
going out more intelligent voters and legisla- 
tors, State and national, prepared to grapple 
with the new issues that an ever advancing age 
is bringing to the front. 


“The reason why farmers are largely in the 
background is not from any lack of native 
talent among them, but because the circum- 
stances and conditions of their lives are such 
that they can not or have not improved oppor- 
tunities for self development. What the farmer 
of to-day needs is freer and more frequent in- 
tercourse with his fellow man. In the years 
past he has been confined to his farm and ex- 
cluded from nearly aj! society, except in weekly 
religious meetings at the village church, and 
when he was called out to political gatherings 
to become enthused in favor of some candidate 
for political preferment. The result has been 
that other men, of wider experience, but often 
of less ability, have kept at the front and held 
the reins in their own hands. Within a few 
years the farmers of this country, through the 
influence of the grange, have been brought to- 
gether and made able to realize something of 
the latent power which they possess and the 
necessity of fully developing their talents for 
their own and their country’s good. The more 
farmers see of the grange as an educator the 
more are they inclined to give it support and 
make it one of the permanent institutions of the 
land for polishing and developing the minds of 
its members, and of molding public character 
in the right direction.”—Alpha Messer, Master 
Vermont State Grange. 


We can’t help indulging in surprise that ev- 
ery thoughtful farmer inthe state does not 
align himself with the only organization pos- 
sessing all the elements which reach out after 
the interests of agriculture.—Georgia Farmer. 


H. Bingham, of Ohio, one of the deputy 
lecturers of the National grange, has just closed 
his lectures in Kentucky. Already good re- 
sults have followed, several dormant granges 
have been reorganized and more to follow. 


“Lectures on agricultural topics by able 
speakers would interest the people and help 


the order. They would show the advantage of 
the grange to a rural community. If there 


could be disseminated among farmers a know]- 
edge of the principles, management, influence 
and advantageous results of the grange, the 
good of the order would be greatly subserved 
thereby.”—A. F'. Watson, Secretary of Sterling 
grange. Maine. 


PROGRESS, 
4 
Two more new granges: 


Centralia, No. 830, Cotumbia county, Oregon. 
Blalock, No. 205 Gillian county, Oregon. 


Badgely grange, St. Clair county, Lllinois, 
has a “Missionary Committee,” whose duty is 
implied by the name. They have ordered a lot 
of grange literature from the Lecturer of the 
national grange to distribute among farmers in 
their county. Every grange should have such 
a committee, and every good Patron should 
feel it a duty to do volunteer work of the same 
kind. 


Broome county, New York, has organized 
seven new granges this year, and another one 
in sight. 


Illinois has planned an active campaign. 
The State has been divided into three lecture 
districts. The Secretary of the State grange, 
Thomas Keady, writes: ‘The most of the 
granges are in a hopeful, and a good propor- 
tion in a flourishing condition, and making an 
impress for good on their several neighbor- 
hoods.” 


“We have much cause to expect that the 
gloom and despondency which has surrounded 
our calling in the past will soon be dispersed. 
The agriculturists have manifested of late a de- 
sire, or rather a determination, to act, and do 
their duty by demanding that justice be done 
toour calling. It is our duty to see that it does 
not longer carry unjust burdens that other in- 
dustries may be fostered, monopolies made 
stronger, and the huge capitalists richer under 
liberal charters and unequal taxation.—H. H. 
Garrett, Master District grange of northern 
Virginia. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the o kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold o_ in cans. 
RoyYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St.. N Y. 





TIGER RAKHE. 


200,000 Now in Use. 


Farmers should know 

that the Tiger is the 

Standard Rake of the 

\ world. It is the strong- 

mw est Horse Dump Rake 

Mae ver made. All the re 

'® airs wanted for the 25,- 

00 Tiger Kakes now in 

use in New England, 

(not including teeth) will 

not amount to twenty- 

five dollars during any 

one season. It has a 

Fertilizer attachment 

that sows ashes, plaster, fertilizer, etc., good as 

any machine made. They are cheap, and go into 

any “Tiger” Rake. The Tiger wiil do double the 

service of any other wheel dump Rake. Be sure 
and examine it before you buy. 

If you want a thoroughly well made, strong and 
very durable Mower, see the Continental No. 6, 
made by the Johnston Harvester Co. Their one- 
horse Mower is a beauty. Agents wanted. 

The Heald Tedder has two forks outside the 
and is the lightest draft and easiest 


wheels, 
Send for circu- 


handling Hay Tedder ever made. 


lars. 
GEO. TYLER & CO., 
43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


7 wey 
FACE, HANDS, FEET, 

and all their imperfections, including I: 

Development, Hair and — Superti 

Hair, Birth Marks, Moles Warts, } 

“. Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’' Heads, 

=n Pitting and their treatment Send 10c 
500k of 50 es, 4th edition. Dr. John HR Woodb: . 
87 North Peari St., Albany, N. Y. Established } 





OTES ON GENESIS, EXODi ~-. 

Leviticus, Numbers and Deut., Vol. I. ai 
II,, by C. H. Macintosh, at 60 cts., cloth, 35 « 
paper. C. CRAIN, 13 Tremont Row, 


Turkish -Hair Tonie. 


Bald Heads. 
Stops dandruff 
and headache. 
No Lead nor 
Sulphur. 
7000 Bot-§¢ 
tles Sold. ix : 
New Hair cov- am 3 monials. 
ers manyheads ° Goodwin& Co 
Carter & Carter, Weeks & Potter, General Agent> 
See Dr. Osgood, 3 Tremont Row. Price $1.00 i: 
pint bottles. Moore KUSSELL FLETCHER, M. D 
4 Hancock Street, Boston. 


IRON TURBINE 











Is more durable and powerfu! than 
@ny other engine made. Will not 
shrink,swell, warp, or rattle. Also the 


BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 
Double-acting. Non-freezing. Drive- 
well material of every description. 
Wells sunk in earth or rock. 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


DR. DADD’S 


HORSE AND CATTLE 


ME: DICIN ES. 


THOUSANDS 





~~ .% 

CONDITION POWDERS, iitcostiicien 

g ill condition. 

Being free from antimony and other poisonous in- 

gredients can be given freely with a certainty of 
good results, 25 and 50 cents. 

A sure cure for 


COUGH POWDERS, Coughs, Colds, 


Heaves, Thick Wind, &c, 25 and 50 cents, 
WORM POWDERS The only reliable 

s remedy for expel- 
ling worms and restoring the digestive organs toa 
healthy condition. 25 and 50 cents. 


URINE POWDERS For all diseases of 
s the Kidneys and uri- 

nary organs. 25 and 50 cents. 
CORDIAL DRINK Will cure Colic, Botts, 
« Flatulency, and S8top- 
page of Water, in from 15 to 20 minutes. 75 cents. 


HEALING BALSAM, So5c2':.'72u"4: 


Bruises and Saddle 
Galls, 


Just what every horse-owner nerds, 75 cts, 

DR. DADD’S LINIMENT, fresccc 

1 5 remedy 

for all «xternal applications in cases of Rheuma- 

tism, Sprains, Lameness, Weakness of the Muscles, 
75 cents. 


LIQUID BLISTER. 


larged Joints, &c. 75 cts. 
The best 


MAGIC HOOF RESTORER, prcvcr: 


tion known for promoting a healthy growth of the 
Hoof. For Fevered, Contracted or brittle Hoofs, 
or for Toe or Quarter Cracks, it has no equal. It 
keeps the hoof soft pliable and smooth. $1.00. 


Cures Spavins, Ring- 
bones, Callouses, En- 


Full directions on each package. If your drug- 
gist or storekeeper has not got the medicines, we 
will send the Powders by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
of the price; or when any of the bottle prepara 
tions are ordered, will prepay express charger. 

W. B. HURD & CO., 42 India St., Boston. 


ALL LADIES are made beautiful by using Dr. 
Ammett’s French Arsenic Complexion Wafers, 
Perfectly harmless. They remove Moth, Pimples, 
Freckles, Black heads, and all facial disfigure- 
ments and make the thin, plump and enticing. Asa 
tonic they bave no equal. They give strength to 
the weak, Luter relief to the dyspeptic, and rest and 
quiet to the nervous. They enlargethe arms, bust 
and other parts of the body in a most satisfactory 
manner. $1.00 per box. Sent to any address. 


C. N. MIDDLETON, 
531 Manhattan Av., New York City. 


TRAVEL VIA 


- a comme —s 
Bu flington ars, Pullman Palace Sleep. 
Route 

















ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
C.B.& Q.R.R. Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 
DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
A 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, or address 
T.d. POTTER, H.8.STONE, PAUL MORTON, 

Ist V. P. G. M. G.P.&T.A, 
POULTRY PAPERS BY THE POUND 
WHY NOTP 
As I take them all they accumulate rapidly 
There is scarcely one that does not contain ——- 
ood things; they are b autif lly illustrated wit 
paid by mail, or 2 ths, 75 cents, 3 ths, $1. he 
magazines will be in first class condition. Also 
several volumes of the American Agriculturist for 
sale cheap, wholly or part. Send for my circular 
of thoroughbred Poultry of all leading kinds. It 

ARWOOD’S HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN | 
HERD! Stock of all ages and both sexes for | 
P. M. HARWOOD, Barre, Mass. 
inless Parturition Possible. 
Tokology, by Alice 8 Stockham,M.D.. isa noble 


sale. 








with trains from and to the 
OMAH PORTLAND, ORE. 
For a Pronouncing Dictionary containing 32,000 words, 
ife-like cuts of th roughbred Fowls. For 40 cents 
is free 
book fora noble purpose 


East, West, North and South. 
bd 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
20 pages, send l6éc. in stamps to Paul Morton, Chicago. 
in stamps I will send you one pound assorted, pre- 
C. F. THOMPSON, Wadley’s Falls, N. H. 
Sample pages FR 
§0.000s0id, Mor \2.75. SANITARY PUB. CO., fica 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO FARMERS. 


As we begin our annual inventory of Stock on July 25th, and as it is necessary for us to make room 
for Fall Goods, we have decided to clear out, regardless of cost, our stock of Haying Tools, &c., including 
New and second-hand MOWING MACHINES, Horse Rakes, Hand and 
Drae Rakes, Scythes, Snaths, Stones, Rifles, Horse Forks. Also Crind- 
stones, Share’s Stee! Tooth Harrows, Spring Tooth Harrows, Cultiva- 


tors, &c., &c. 
A GOOD HORSE 





RAKE FOR $18.00. 
MOWING MACHINES 810.00 AND UPWARDS, 
We offer genuine bargains, and it will pay you to e cure some of them at once, as the prices ay 
which the goods will be marked will insure their speedy sale. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 Clinton, 8O and 82 South Market Street, 
and 34 Merchants Row, 


THE YANKEE BLADE. 


THE BEST FAMILY STORY PAPER. 


The Keen Literary Edge of The Yankee Blade is Appreciated by Young 
and Old. its Stories are Intensely Interesting to Boys 
and Cirls as Well asto Men and Women. 


100 000 Readers 


Each Week. 
Whittles to the Point. 
Never Dull. Great Variety. 
Every Word Pure. 


THE YANKEE BLADE 


Ts now in in its forty-seventh year, and 

is unquestionably the Largest, Bright 

ries of Adventure by est, Handsomest and Cheapest Weekly 
Land and Sea. Family Story Paper in America. 
Upwards of Forty Columns of Fascinating Stories each week. 


Department, Fancy Work Department, Fashions, ete. 
The publishers of THE BLADE are bound to keep bs? with the times. It already has upwards 


of 100,000 READERS EACH WEEG, but its publishers are aiming for 
THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN AMERICA, 


With this object in view they have decided to make a special offer to new subscribers. Now is 
the time to send a trial subscription, and then you will be prepared to know what paper to order for 
the coming year. All who subscribe at once will receive pa 


The Yankee Blade & Months on Trial for 25 Cents. 


JUST THINK OF THISOFFERA MINUTE! The regular subscription price of THE YAN 
KEE BLADE is $2.00 a year, but to introduce it everywhere we shall, during the continuance of this 
offer, sendit ON TRIAL to any address in the United States or Canada, THREK MONTHS 

THIRTEEN WEEKS) FOR 25 CENTS, or. if the subscriber prefers, we will send it 6 months 
or 50 cents, an entire year for $1.00, or two years for $1.75. One copy free for aclub of four new 
subscribers. Can be procured of Newsdealers everywhere for 5 cents a copy. é 
Remittances should be made in Postal Notes, Money Orders, Bank Checks, Express Orders. 
or Registered Letters. All postmasters are required to register letters when requested to do so. 

One cent Stamps taken. THE YANKEE BLADE, 43 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


E NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Boston, Mass. 











Spirited Tales of eeering Life 
in the New and Ok 
Worlds. 
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Stories of all kinds for all Mem. 
bers of the family to read 
by the fireside. 


Children’s Corner, Household 


Stories by the Best English 
and American 
Authors. 











Bright and Fascinating Sto- 
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PREMIUM SEWING MACHINE 


At one-third 





the Regular Price. 


The Sewing Machine, of which the above cut is a perfect illustra- 
tion, is offered by THE FARMER to subscribers tor 


Only Eighteen Dollars, 


With ths NEW ENGLAND FARMER One Year! 


EQUAL TO ANY MACHINE 1N THE (WORLD. 
This is the same atyle ef machine, aud better in many particulars than those sold throughout the 


country for FLFTY DOLLARS. 


WHAT IS 1T.—THE FARMER PREMIUM is a strong, light-running, lock-stitch machine, se 
hand-somely finished that it is an ornament to any home, and made in every part of THE BEST MA- 
TERIATLS and inthe most durable manner. In its principal features it is like the ever-popular 
SINGER MACHINE, but it possesses new and valuable features not found in the Singer. 

IN ITS MODEL well-tried and improved mechanical principles have been follewed and en 
larged upon by the application of THE MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, and the addition 
of every durable device calculated to lighten the labor of running the machine or to simplify its man” 
gement. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 34 Merchants Row," Boston. 





